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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Wiru classroom doors opening, this is as good a time 
as any to talk about our special rates for students. We 
have two kinds of good deals for the student population: 
one for the professor and his class, one for the autonomous 
student. 

Teachers throughout the country have been using THE 
New Leaver as supplementary reading for courses in 
political science, contemporary history, educational theory, 
current events and the history of ideas. THE New LEADER 
has been used for several years now in both graduate and 
undergraduate programs. Our special provisions for such 
programs work as follows: 

Any teacher wishing to subscribe for a class of ten 
or more students can obtain THe New Leaner for an en- 
tire semester at a rate of $1.25 per student. In other 
words, a professor with a class of 15 students can ob- 
tain THe New Leaper for them all term for $18.75. Each 
week’s copies will be sent direct to the teacher (there 
is no need to furnish us with student addresses), who 
can distribute them to his students in class. 

Nor is that the end of our special bargains for class- 
room use. Professors conducting large orientation pro- 
grams, or those with an exceptional number of students 
requiring THE New LEADER, can make even less expensive 
bundle arrangements for 100 or more students. To make 
such special arrangements, one need only write our College 
and School Department. 

So far, we have been speaking of organized classroom 
groups. What about the individual student whose classes 
do not require THe New LEADER but who wants it for his 
own reading pleasure? Any such student can, by writing to 
us on official college stationery, get THE New Leaper at 








the reduced rate of $5 a year — a $1 saving on our regu- 
lar subscription rate and less than half the newsstand 
price. Students at universities abroad are also entitled 
to the $1 saving; this means that Canadian students can 
get THe New Leaper for a year for $6, and students in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America for $7. 

Finally, any student who wishes to earn some change 
by acting as New LEADER representative at his college 
should write directly to our College and School Depart. 
ment. Our commissions for college New LEADER salesmen 
compare favorably with those of any other magazine. 

Lasor PAMPHLET: The Spanish translation of “Labor in 
the Soviet Orbit,” Anatole Shub’s 40,000-word booklet which 
appeared with our last issue of 1956, has just been pub- 
lished in a first printing of 10,000 copies. Most of the 
first printing is already earmarked for Latin American 
trade unions affiliated with the international Labor Com. 
mittee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democra- 
tic Socialists, sponsor of the booklet. The Spanish edi- 
tion is the fourth translation of “Labor in the Soviet Orbit” 
— French, Italian and Japanese editions having already 
been published. The German translation, slated for pub- 
lication later this month, will bring the number of copies 
already distributed over the quarter-of-a-million mark. 
English-language copies may still be obtained by writing 
to this office; the rates are 25 cents a copy, 100 copies 
for $20. 

CHANGE OF AppreEss: Just a brief reminder to those re- 
turning from summer vacations: Three weeks’ notice is re- 
quired for changes of adress. If you’re still on holiday, 
please tell our Subscription Department three weeks ahead 
of time when you’re going home. 
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in Trouble 








Prices rising, trade deficit growing 


Indian Economic Plan 


N its first year, India’s ambitious 
second Five-Year Plan has begun 
to run into serious difficulties. The 
strains caused by economic expan- 
sion have dampened the spirits of the 
people, who have been looking for- 
ward to better living standards and 
now fear that some revision of the 
plan is inevitable. It remains to be 
seen whether the Nehru Government 
will be forced to re-phase certain 
aspects of the plan, extend the dura- 
tion of the entire plan, or adopt more 
stringent methods of controlling 
India’s finances. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
the plan is in trouble. Two main 
symptoms stand out: 

@ Spending estimates have had to 
be revised sharply upward as a re- 
sult of an abnormal rise in the price 
level. Between April 1956 and April 
1957, the index of wholesale prices 
rose 34 points; it has continued to 
rise since then. It is hard to say how 
much of this inflation is due to more 
money in circulation, how much to 
commodity shortages. Nevertheless, 
the effect of rising prices on spend- 
ing estimates has been striking. 

¢ The amount of outside financing 
needed by both the Indian Govern- 
ment and private enterprise proved 
larger than the original plan’s esti- 
mates. As a result of the import of 





V. VirHat Basu, for eight years sec- 
retary to the Congress party in 
the Indian Parliament, is author 
of Toward Planning, Economic Con- 
ditions in India and other books. 
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“There is ground for serious anxiety about India, where the plans of 
economic reconstruction are in great trouble. If the worst that could happen in 
India were actually to happen, we may see in South Asia what happened in East 
Asia when the Nationalists were driven from the mainland. I do not think I 
am exaggerating, or being unduly alarming, when I say that there is in the 
making in India a kind of trouble which could make the Syrian affair seem 
like a minor incident. ... 

“In my view, the future in Asia, whether it is to be Communist or not, 
depends on what happens in India. In India it is still possible to prove that 
there is a good future for the people of Asia without the desperate methods 
of the totalitarian state. It is still possible to prove that the Western nations 
are genuinely concerned with the future of Asia. No doubt, considering the 
present mood of Congress about foreign aid, it seems almost silly to say that 
the most important move that could now be made in foreign policy would be 
for the Western world, with the United States playing a principal part, to 
underwrite and to guarantee the success of the Indian development. But if we 
fail to do it, the day will come when we shall reproach ourselves bitterly for 
having, shortsightedly and in a small spirit, missed our last best chance to 


make and to keep friends in Asia.” 


—Walter Lippmann 





capital goods required by the plan, 
India’s foreign-exchange __ reserves 
dwindled by some $435 million in 
1956-57. It is now certain that the 
total balance-of-payments deficit dur- 
ing the Five-Year Plan will be much 
higher than the original estimate of 
830 million. 

As a result of these early setbacks, 
the Government has decided to re- 
strict its development efforts to “the 
core of the plan,” namely, the expan- 
sion of steel, coal, transport and elec- 
tric power. At the same time, it is 
trying to expand domestic revenue 
and conserve external resources. 

The Government has increased im- 
port duties on certain luxury goods; 
raised excise taxes on numerous atti- 
cles, including gasoline, cement, su- 
gar, matches and paper; reduced the 
minimum taxable income from about 
$875 to $625; introduced new taxes 


on wealth, expenditures and railway 
passenger fares. At the same time, 
general import policies have been 
stiffened, and promotion of exports 
on a larger scale is being planned. 

Recently, too, the Re-Finance Cor- 
poration has been set up to make 
medium-term credit available to pri- 
vate industry. This institution will 
utilize about $54 million available 
under the terms of the U.S.-Indian 
Agricultural Commodities Agree- 
ment, as well as $32 million provided 
by the Indian Government. The Gov- 
ernment has also empowered the 
State Bank of India to grant medium- 
term loans to meet private industry’s 
increasing demands. 

Meanwhile, the Government has 
devised measures to intensify the 
growth of small savings, which were 
an important source of funds during 
the first Five-Year Plan. This past 





summer, National Plan Savings Cer- 
tificates with a maturity of 12 years 
and 10-year Treasury Savings De- 
posit Certificates replaced other sav- 
ings certificates; the new certificates 
have higher interest rates. 

All these measures are bound to 
place a heavy burden on the Indian 
people. Yet, the need for tightening 
the belt had become essential. 

What happened to the plan in its 
first year? The public sector, with 
an investment of $1.5 billion, was 
charged with expanding basic indus- 
tries and developing minerals. A 
large part of its investment was tied 
up in three steel plants and produc- 
tion facilities for heavy electrical 
machinery, machine tools and fer- 
tilizers. 

The private sector, with an invest- 
ment of $1.1 billion for new projects, 
was given wide scope to develop both 
major industries—such as iron and 
steel, aluminum, industrial machin- 
ery, sugar and cement—and medium 
and light industries. The private sec- 
tor was also allocated about $320 mil- 
lion for modernization and replace- 
ment. 

What happened in the fiscal year 
1956-57 was that private enterprise 
invested more rapidly than was an- 
ticipated. Businessmen placed import 
orders abroad to the tune of $677 





million—a formidable sum of capital 
to leave the country. 

One of the Government’s major 
aims now is to bring more foreign 
capital into play in the remaining 
four years of the plan. Tax rates have 
been readjusted to give foreign in- 
vestors greater incentives, and the 
Government is offering a five-year 
holiday from the new wealth tax for 
new companies building industries. 

The Indian Government has used 
practically every possible fiscal in- 
strument to help the plan along. At 
the same time, all strata of Indian 
society have been subjected to vari- 
ous discomforts. Despite all this, the 
foreign funds needed by the end of 
the plan are now expected to be in 
the neighborhood of $1.7 billion. 

Aid from the U.S. and the Colombo 
Plan countries (if continued on the 
present scale) and expected private 
foreign investment should provide 
nearly $1 billion in outside funds, 
some 60 per cent of the foreign fi- 
nancing required. Yet, both the Gov- 
ernment and private business will 
need all these funds and more if ex- 
pansion is to continue under the plan 
without a crippling inflation. 

Lacking sufficient foreign aid and 
investments, the Government would 
sooner or later have to stretch out 
the plan or some aspects of it, and 





this would have severe psychological 


effects on a people who are making | 
heavy sacrifices. Critics both inside | 


and outside India declare that the 
plan is overambitious and should be 
revised. Surely the financial sums re- 
quired by the plan are large. Yet, can 
one say it is too ambitious for a 
country of 377 million people, with 
a per-capita product of less than $60, 
to attempt to raise its national income 
25 per cent in five years? Should 
democratic means of development 
fail through lack of outside assist- 
ance, the temptation will grow strong- 
er to apply some of the methods of 
regimentation being practiced — in 
Communist China. 

Recently, a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee study group, pre- 
sided over by Senator Theodore F. 
Green (D.-R.I.), noted that even if 
India’s Five-Year Plan ran short of 
funds “as high as $200 million a 
year over the next five years—and 
that is certainly exaggerating the 
need—it would still be considerably 
Jess than our total programs in such 
smaller countries as Korea and For- 
mosa. And the 377 million people of 
India will in the long run have a 
about the 


great deal 


future of Asia than will the 22 mil- 


more lo say 


lion people of Korea or the 10 million 


people of Formosa.” 








* 





Indian Information Service, New York 


TATA STEEL COMPANY, JAMSHEDPUR: PRIVATE FIRMS EXPANDED MORE RAPIDLY THAN EXPECTED 
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East Germany's leading theoretician goes West 


THE FLIGHT OF 


ALFRED KANTOROWICZ 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


BERLIN 

E ARE witnessing the death 

Wi ‘eonie of a great ideology. 
And it is here in Berlin, where the 
young Karl Marx once sat at the foot 


| of the Hegelians, that the spectacle of 


a crumbling political faith has been 
having some of its most ironic dra- 
matic turns. 

With the flight a fortnight ago of 
Professor Alfred Kantorowicz, one of 
Communist East Germany’s leading 
intellectual figures, another page in 
the bitter record of disillusionment 
has been written. Marx himself once 


| had to flee from the “police-dogs of 





reaction,” and he went from Berlin 
to Cologne to Stuttgart. Kantorowicz 
also fled “from Germany to Ger- 
many,” but he had only to cross a 


| street which divides East from West 


Berlin. “I could breathe no longer,” 
he said. “I had to put that world of 
rawness, stupidity, violence, injustice 
and lies behind me... .” 

His old newspaper, the Berliner 
Zeitung, where he had written so 
often with such Party-line loyalty, 
noted his defection with the judg- 
ment: “He has betrayed the best 
cause in the world.” The feelings were 
mutual, Kantorowicz explained in 
a radio broadcast. “I have finally had 
to give up the last hope . . . the last 
illusion . . . that out of such dregs 
[Abschaum] a new and better world 
could ever be born.” 

Only a week before, Walter Ul- 
bricht, Communist chieftain in East 
Germany, stood waiting, confident 
and radiant, for his visitors from 


Moscow. When Mikoyan helped 


September 9, 1957 


Khrushchev out of his railroad car, 
Ulbricht embraced him and _ they 
kissed. For the East German intelli- 
gentsia, this—together with Gomul- 
ka’s depressing visit a month before 
—was the symbol of the end. They 
had taken a new lease on life after 
the 20th Party Congress. They had 
taken courage from the “socialist 
renaissance” in Poland and Khrush- 
chev’s apparent recognition of the 
possibility of “different revolutionary 
paths.” They had begun to hope for 
the introduction of longed-for liber- 
ties. They spoke of “humanism” and 
of “liberalization.” Kantorowicz him- 
self went so far as to write in the 
Berliner Zeitung that “where power 
degenerates into abuse, into violence, 
it is the duty and responsibility of the 
writer rather to remain silent than to 
join the chorus in the court of the 
powerful. Even silence can be elo- 
quent.” 

The German “renaissance” was not 
to be. Ulbricht has had Wolfgang 
Harich, the Soviet Zone’s leading lit- 
erary critic, arrested and, along with 
several editorial assistants, sentenced 
to a long prison term. Bert Brecht, 
the world-famous playwright, died. 
(For his political testament, there 
was only the cryptic remark that 
“even after my death, I will find ways 
to make things difficult.”) Professor 
Ernst Bloch, the distinguished Marx- 
ist philosopher, was threatened, bul- 
lied, intimidated and forced into re- 
tirement. From writers and scholars 
like Hans Mayer, Stefan Heym and 
the sightless Arnold Zweig, not a 
word has been heard. And now AI- 


fred Kantorowicz has run away. 

The man—he is now 58—belongs 
to that fascinating pre-Hitler genera- 
tion of German radicals who, in 
Marx’s own Berlin, came to have so 
much of that early romantic adven- 
turousness on behalf of “a better 
world.” I remember Arthur Koestler 
once showing me the Kiinstlerkolonie 
where he and Kantorowicz and so 
many others used to sit up nights 
drafting Communist manifestoes and 
organizing tenants’ strikes. In fact, 
we have from Koestler (in his con- 
tribution to The God That Failed) an 
interesting snapshot of those days: 

“Our Pol-Leiter was Alfred Kan- 
torowicz. . . . He was then about 30, 
tall, gaunt, squinting, a free-lance 
critic and essayist and prospective 
author of the Novel of Our Time, 
which never saw the light. But he 
was an exceptionally warm-hearted 
comrade and a self-sacrificing friend, 
and he had both dignity and a rich 
sense of humor; his only shortcoming 
was lack of moral courage. We re- 
mained friends all through the Paris 
émigré years; when I broke with the 
Party, he was the only one who did 
not spit at me.” 

With most of his left-wing friends, 
became a_ political 
émigré after Hitler came to power. 
The outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War took him to the fronts of Madrid 
and Teruel (not, as he is so eager to 
point out today, to the GPU-ridden 
headquarters of Albacete, Valencia 
and Barcelona). The outbreak of 
World War II found him, for a while, 
in a concentration camp, but shortly 
thereafter he made his way to the 
United States. There he was an active 
anti-Nazi, worked with Dorothy 
Thompson, did commentaries for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

I met him briefly on his return to 
Germany after the collapse of Hitler’s 
Third Reich. He came first to Bre- 
men, with the help of friends (read: 
comrades) in U.S. Military Govern- 
ment, and then went on to Berlin 
with a grandiose plan for editing a 
magazine with the licenses of all the 
four Great Powers. He naturally got 


Kantorowicz 





only the Russian. But I did not have 
the heart at that time to enter into 
argument with him. The émigrés who 
came back to Germany from the West 
came as Conquerors in Allied Uni- 
forms; those who came back from 
the East returned to become “natives” 
and to work for the revival of their 
old Fatherland. Kantorowicz was one 
of the few Western exceptions, and 
although I knew of his Communist 
loyalties and his sense of secret (even 
fanatical) mission, I was for a while 
touched by the spectacle. His maga- 
zine, called Ost und West, flourished 
for a few years. Then he went on to 
other tasks. In 1949, I recall, he 
wrote an article on the question of 
Eastern refugees who were pouring 
through the open Berlin frontiers 
into Western Germany. He wrote at 
that time: 

“We should be very happy about 

this. The more we get rid of people 
of this sort, the better off we will be. 
That’s also a kind of getting rid of 
the rubble. Things are being cleaned 
up.” 
By 1953 and the revolt of June 16- 
17, when millions of German workers 
came out on the streets to demon- 
strate their libertarian opposition to 
the Communist dictatorship, things 
began to be muddled again. When the 
Hungarian masses did the same, how 
could there be any doubt that some- 
thing had gone wrong with the Pevo- 
lution? Ulbricht insisted on a “Hun- 
garian Resolution” to be signed by 
all the East German _ intellectuals. 
There were 40 signers. Kantorowicz’s 
name, as we noted at the time, was 
missing. Shortly thereafter, in the 
East Berlin University, the discussion 
turned to possible candidates for the 
Nobel Prize for Literature and what 
likely candidates from the “camp of 
peace and progress” could be nomi- 
nated. Kantorowicz suggested the 
name of George Lukacs, the cele- 
brated Marxist esthetician, who had 
just been arrested and deported by 
the Soviets for his activities during 
the Hungarian Revolution. 

When does a breaking point come? 
When does a man, who “should know 


better,” finally come to see the light? 
Bertrand Russell went to Russia in 
1920, took one look, and ever since 
has treated the subject with a slight 
contempt. What a wise old bird! 
Franz Borkenau broke in 1928 and 
treated everybody who went along 
with the Communist movement after 
that with acrid impatience. How un- 
derstandable! So it has gone on for 
decades. The light fails, and flickers. 
and goes off and on again. Some 
“choose freedom” earlier, some later. 
Koestler finally sees through the 
darkness at noon in 1938. Czeslaw 
Milosz takes his mind out of captivity 
in 1948. In 1956 in Budapest, it oc- 
curs to Gyula Hay and Tibor Dery 
and Peter Veres that they had been 
wrong, terribly and tragically wrong. 
and that with one great revolutionary 
break perhaps their fine hopes could 
still be made good. My own feeling 
is that somewhere right now (it 
could be Accra or Ceylon or Kerala) 
a young man is going into a book- 
store to buy a copy of some little 
Marxist-Leninist pamphlet, and this 
will be his great illumination, for he 
will now know the “logic of history” 
and become possessed by the vision 
of “a better world,” and we, poor 
cynical wiseacres, will have to wait 
some seven (or seventeen) years be- 
fore he “sees the light,” still failing. 
still flickering. 

But just in the face of this night- 
mare it is worth recording that on 
August 22, 1957 Alfred Kantorowicz. 
a life-long Communist intellectual 
who had fought on the barricades. 
found the inner clarity to say: 

“Can’t one understand how I post- 
poned my radical decisions for years 
and years in the desperate hope that 
the rawness, stupidity, violence, law- 
lessness, the oozing mire of lies, the 
strangulation of intellectual liberty 
—that all this was only a transitional 
convulsion, and that out of these 
awful labor-pains a new society 
would still issue, a society in which 
social justice and personal freedom 
would be beautifully balanced? 

“For 26 years, since my entry into 
the Communist party in September 





1931, I held fast to this dream. From 
the events of June 17 to the heart 
breaking and nerve-wracking (for so 
many of us, especially old Commu- 
nists) Hungarian tragedy and the 
reign of terror against the intellectu. 
als, I have finally had to give up the 
last hope—what am I saying? to give 
up the last illusion—that out of such 
dregs a new and better world could 
ever be born. 

“And now I cannot conceal even 
to myself that feeling, which always 
came forward and was always pain- 
fully repressed, that tragic paradox, 
that I, for my own small part, con- 
tributed to build up exactly what | 
had wanted to fight against! I mean 
lawlessness, exploitation of the work- 
ers, the intellectual enslavement of 
the mind, the arbitrary rule of an 
unworthy clique who disgrace the 
name of socialism in the very way in 
which the Nazis disgraced the name 
of Germany. No, I could no longer 
close my eyes to the almost mytho- 
logical phenomenon of our fighting, 
as we believed, for freedom and jus- 
tice and against fascist barbarism, 
and all the while, behind us, fascism 
and barbarism were emerging again 
in the words and deeds and spirit of 
the ‘apparatchiks.’ In our fight we 
really meant the Rule of the People, 
and we found ourselves caught up in 
the Dictatorship of Bureaucrats. . .. 

“In the words of Thomas Mann, 
whom I have quoted so often in my 
books—words which came to me a 
hundred times in the sleepless nights 
of the last years: ‘I could no longer 
live, I could no longer work, I would 
have suffocated, if I could not, in the 
ancient phrase, wash my heart, if ] 
could not speak out my deepest hor- 
ror of what in the most miserable 
words and deeds was _ happening 
among us.’ 

“And so, with my 58 years, I leave 
everything behind me once again, 
and begin anew... .” 

“Very late,” is the reaction in Eu- 
rope. “Too late,” I hear the Berliners 
mumbling. But soon enough, let us 
hope, for our young man in Accra, 
Ceylon or Kerala. 
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BOHN 


HAVE now written about five of our 
| national parks. This has been a 
labor of love. These areas of beauty, 
charm and scientific interest would 
inspire enthusiasm in the dullest visi- 
tor. I have been roused to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm by the thought that 
they are public property, that they 
belong to all of us. 

But, as I bring this little series of 
essays to a close, I feel apologetic to 
the Park Service and to the fine and 
generous men who have given me 
their help. This system of beauty 
spots and recreation centers includes 
181 areas. Some of them, like Yellow- 
stone, are of vast extent. Others, like 
the historical sites, are comparatively 
small. But each of them has some 
special quality which makes it worth 
preserving and developing. The liter- 
ature published about them suggests 
that a traveler could have a wonder- 
ful time if he could cover the whole 
gamut of parks, monuments and his- 
torical sites. In giving a brief ac- 
count of five parks, I have hardly 
made a beginning. 

I feel especially negligent because 
I have failed to look into some of the 
most famous of our national reserva- 
tions. I have never seen Bryce Can- 
yon, Carlsbad Caverns, Great Smoky 
or Glacier. Moreover, I have visited 
a number of charming and interest- 
ing spots without rendering any re- 
port on them. I was thrilled by Muir 
Woods, the Painted Desert, Wind 
Cave, the Grand Canyon, the Bad- 
lands and Mount Rushmore. I feel 
especially guilty about Rushmore. 
The way in which the Park Service is 
developing the area about that great 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Farewell to the 
National Parks 


monument is something for which we 
should all be thankful. 

Our 181 areas of scenic beauty, 
scientific importance and historic sig- 
nificance are to be preserved and 
simultaneously made available to the 
people for recreation and refresh- 
ment. This requires the construction 
and maintenance of countless roads, 
buildings and other facilities. It im- 
plies the training and employment of 
thousands of administrators and em- 
ployes. It means, too, the develop- 
ment of superintendents of the high- 
est intelligence and devotion. After 
visiting a number of our parks and 
talking with their superintendents 
and rangers, I can testify that no 
department of our Government with 
which I am acquainted receives more 
devoted service or is more consist- 
ently run for the public good. 

But, while the Park Service has 
been loyal to the public, the public 
has neglected its parks. We are told 
in a beautiful brochure sent out to 
explain “Mission 66”: “The National 
Park System that we have today was 
developed to care for the 21 million 
visitors of 1941, but in 1955 the sys- 
tem had to cope with 50 million.” 
This means that roads have broken 
down, buildings are outmoded and 
inadequate, staffs have not been in- 
creased in proportion to the demand. 

To meet this challenge, Director 
Conrad L. Wirth called together a 
group of key people and asked them 
to draw up a program which would 
bring the whole system up to a high 
standard. “Mission 66” embodies the 
ideas they developed. It bears this 
name because 1966 will mark the 


golden anniversary of the Park Sys- 
tem. It was in the year 1916 that 
Congress set this feature of our na- 
tional life on its feet. By 1966, Direc- 
tor Wirth plans to renovate it, resus- 
citate it, bring it abreast of the most 
progressive features of our life. 

After talking with a good many of 
the men involved, I can testify that 
good use will be made of every cent 
which Congress makes available in 
accordance with “Mission 66.” In 
Yosemite, for example, there is a 
good deal of complaint about crowd- 
ing. It is said that people are treading 
on one another’s toes. If thousands 
of visitors tramp along broken-down 
roads and raise clouds of dust, they 
cannot be expected to get the full 
spiritual lift out of Bridalveil Falls. 
In 1956, the park entertained 1.1 
million visitors with approximately 
the same facilities with which it took 
care of 500,000 in 1946. The admin- 
istrators of the park have worked out 
plans which will increase the number 
of visitors that can be received and 
make their stay both agreeable and 
profitable. That is, of course, if the 
funds contemplated in “Mission 66” 
become available. Similar plans are 
being drawn up throughout the sys- 
tem. I heard one desirable improve- 
ment mentioned frequently in public 
places. Visitors from the East are 
often frightened by the exigencies of 
mountain motoring. It is said that 
the number of Easterners at the parks 
would greatly increase if there were 
more fences or walls on the drop-off 
edges of mountain roads. 

The sums required to bring about 
all these improvements are unbeliev- 
ably small—at least compared with 
the figures for our defense program 
or even our educational system. From 
1957 to 1966, it is planned to ask 
Congress for less than $50 million 
per year for capital investment. I 
understand that the chances of having 
this scheme supported are excellent. 
But interested citizens can help make 
success doubly certain by registering 
a vote with their members of Con- 
gress. It always helps to let the man 
in Washington know what you think. 


~~! 








‘Little Oxford’ Thrives on West Coast| 


LAREMONT, California is a 
a pleasant college town of 10,000 
people, located some 35 miles north- 
east of Los Angeles; it is a suburb 
of Pomona, which is about five times 
larger. Its quiet streets are shaded 
with eucalypti, peppers, sycamores, 
tulip trees, jacaranda, redwoods, live 
oaks and a dozen other beauties of 
nature. And hard at work in an office 
at a big, paper-littered desk is a 
round-faced, smooth-shaven, friendly 
man in his forties with crisp, wavy 
grey hair. His name is Dr. Joseph 
Platt, and he has been devoting him- 
self to creating a new college that 
will open this month. It will be dedi- 
cated to science and engineering, will 
have a freshman class of about 60, 
and will accept no transfers from 
other institutions at any higher level. 
Next year, another class of freshmen 
will be admitted, and so on until 
1960-61, when all four undergradu- 
ate classes will be functioning. 

This college, Harvey Mudd, named 
for a distinguished Los Angeles min- 
ing engineer who died recently, is 
interesting for several reasons. First, 
it is being added to a group of exist- 
ing small colleges that are banded 
together as the Associated Colleges of 
Claremont. Their campuses are con- 
tinuous, and they have certain activi- 
ties in common, including libraries, 
college bookkeeping, and health serv- 
ices for students. This saves a great 
deal of money and makes possible 
some things that none of the colleges 
could afford individually. 

Secondly, this college was called 
into existence because the men in 
charge of the Associated Colleges felt 
a need for an institution of its par- 
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By Bruce Bliven 
Former Editorial Director, “New Republic” 
ticular type. Finally, this group of 
colleges has set its face sternly against 
the prevailing currents of civilization 
in Southern California. 

The state as a whole welcomes—if 
that is the right word—about 1,000 
migrants and 600 new-born infants 
every day of the year, and this section 
of the state gets the lion’s share of 
the increase. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that communities growing 
at this fantastic rate show many of 
the gaudy aspects of all raw frontier 
communities. And if colleges and uni- 
versities in many parts of the United 
States nowadays go in for weird side- 
shows, perhaps nowhere is this more 
the case than in Southern California, 
where it is a moot question whether 
certain institutions of higher learning 
are influenced for the worse by Hol- 
lywood, or vice versa. 

But the Claremont Colleges have 
tried to settle for plain living and 
high thinking. They have modeled 
themselves on Oxford—Oxford, Eng- 
land, that is, and not Oxford, Ohio, 
which confusingly enough is the seat 
of Miami University, which ought to 
be in Florida. Oxford, of course, 
consists of a group of small colleges, 
austerely conducted for mature young 
people who are assumed to pursue 
learning for its own sake. The Clare- 
mont Colleges are likewise small, and 
standards of scholarship are high; 
there is close contact between faculty 
and undergraduates. 

Pomona College, first of the pres- 
ent group, was established in 1887. 
As its name suggests, it was intended 
to be in Pomona; but times were 
hard, and when an abandoned hotel. 
left over from an earlier real-estate 








boom, was discovered empty and | 
available in Claremont, the new insti- 
tution happily moved over. From the | 
beginning, Pomona kept itself small | 
—not more than 1,000 students, of | 
whom 55 per cent are men. 

By 1925, population pressure was | 
mounting. So was the pressure on | 
Pomona. Indignant parents by the | 
hundreds came and pounded on the | 
desk of the late President, James | 
Blaisdell, demanding to know why 
their sons and daughters could not | 
get admittance. But Dr. Blaisdell | 
didn’t want to let Pomona double or | 
quadruple in size, as it would prompt. | 
ly have done. He believed firmly in 
the small-college idea: comparatively | 
large faculty, small classes, and inti- | 
mate give-and-take both inside and 
outside the classroom. 

Thus, the idea of a group of such 
colleges was born. The plan was 
chiefly Dr. Blaisdell’s, but the execu- 
tion lay heavily on the shoulders of 
a bright young Pomona alumnus, Dr. 
Robert J. Bernard, who went straight 
from college to become Dr. Blaisdell’s 
assistant, and who recently celebrated 
his 40th year of service. In spite of 
its name, Claremont College has no 
students of its own. It does, however, 
conduct the Claremont Graduate 
School, which offers instruction in 
such subjects as science, education, 
political economy, psychology and 
international relations. Claremont 
College also operates a summer ses- 
sion with both graduate and under- 
graduate courses, which annually at- 
tracts about 1,000 students. Its chief 
task, however, is to correlate the vari- 
ous activities that all the colleges 
share. It does the spadework—neces- 
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sarily an enormous amount—when a 
new college is to be created. 

Only one year after Claremont 
College and its Graduate School 
were brought into being, Blaisdell 
and Bernard saw the need for a new 
institution. There were few colleges 
for women in the West that were not 
under denominational auspices, and 
none at all in Southern California; 
accordingly, Scripps College was 
brought into being, with a liberal-arts 
curriculum embracing the humanities 
and the social and natural sciences. 
Ellen Scripps, sister of newspaper 
tycoon E. W. Scripps, founded the 


| school. 


Twenty-one years later, there was 
a heavy demand for professionally 
trained administrators in both busi- 
ness and Government. This led to 
the opening in 1947 of Claremont 
Men’s College, planned to accommo- 
date about 350 students. In 1951, 
the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Gar- 
den, a center for botanical study and 
research, moved from a site some 
distance away to be near the Associ- 
ated Colleges. Technically it is not a 
member of the group, but its scien- 
tists do some teaching in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 

The Committee on Future Colleges, 
drawn from the Board of Trustees 
of Claremont College, believes firmly 
in private higher education. Obvi- 
ously, they see great advantages in 
setting up a series of small colleges 
closely connected with one another 
while still completely independent as 
to their general direction and scope. 

Harvey Mudd is being established 
not only because of the shortage of 
scientists and technologists, but to 
meet the even more acute shortage of 
specialists who have some vision be- 
yond the narrow range of their occu- 
pations. Students will be required to 
apply themselves in a wider area than 
at many other institutions. Even to 
tnter, they must have had in high 
school three years of satisfactory 
work in English literature and com- 
position, three years of mathematics, 
including trigonometry. and some 
study of one or more foreign lan- 
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guages. In his first two years in col- 
lege, the student has practically no 
options as to his courses. He must 
take two more years of English, two 
each of mathematics, chemistry and 
physics, one year of Western civili- 
zation, and some mechanical drawing 
and machine-shop work. 

What branch of science the stu- 
dent will pursue may be postponed to 
as late as the beginning of the junior 
year. Thereafter, he will spend 65 
per cent of his time on his own 
specialty and 35 per cent in continued 
study of the humanities. 

Dr. Platt, an atomic physicist, 
worked in the Radiation Laboratory 
at MIT during the war under Dr. 
Lee DuBridge, and flew several mis- 
sions in the European Theater of Op- 
erations to test radar in flight. After 
the war, Platt joined the Physics De- 
partment at the University of Roch- 
ester. In 1949, he was called to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in Wash- 
ington as chief of the Physics Division. 

How do you go about starting a 
college? Dr. Platt has, of course, 
been enormously aided by the exist- 
ence of the other members of the 
college group. He began with an 
already-existing medical service, a li- 
brary with a quarter of a million 
books that has special science collec- 
tions, a controller, and a business 
staff, including a purchasing depart- 
ment that buys for all the colleges 
and saves a good deal of money 
thereby. Science courses at Pomona 
College are open to Harvey Mudd 
students if they wish to take them. 
Many aspects of undergraduate life 
are already in operation, such as a 
concert series that brings world- 
famous artists to perform in the large. 
handsome auditorium that the col- 
leges share. 

As for the faculty, Dr. Platt began 
with a wide personal acquaintance 
among American scientists. He wrote 
to many “key people,” asking them 
for nominations; the individuals thus 
proposed were checked and _ re- 
checked, since the personalities of the 
faculty members will be more impor- 
tant at Harvey Mudd than in most 


other places. He has traveled up and 
down the United States, meeting pos- 
sible candidates or men who might 
know of possible candidates. Luckily, 
the entire faculty does not need to 
be chosen at one time. 


As for the students, no special 
devices are being used to select them. 
Word gets around that Harvey Mudd 
is a place where there will be a maxi- 
mum of hard work and a minimum 
of frills. Those who find this situation 
a challenge will come. About half of 
them will get some degree of finan- 
cial aid. 

The Claremont Colleges are dormi- 
tory colleges; with few exceptions, 
students in all of them are expected 
to live on their respective campuses. 
This will be true of Harvey Mudd; 
the cornerstone of the first dormi- 
tory was laid this spring. 

Despite the emphasis on scholar- 
ship, none of the Claremont Colleges 
wants to produce what in the old days 
was called “a greasy grind.” There is 
a reasonable degree of social activity, 
with the customary extracurricular 
undergraduate journalism, musie and 
dramatics. Students also have plenty 
of athletics, both intramural and in- 
tercollegiate. 

Is it really possible to maintain, in 
a milieu like Southern California, the 
atmosphere of Oxford? Since that in- 
stitution has been going many cen- 
turies, one should not be too hasty 
in trying to answer the Claremont 
question. I was fascinated, reading 
the undergraduate newspaper of one 
of the Associated Colleges, to note 
that the Student Council had held a 
meeting to discuss what new tradi- 
tions should be established. One of 
the members proposed that seniors 
should automatically go to the head 
of the waiting line in the school 
cafeteria; he turned out, not sur- 
prisingly, to be a senior. Another 
tradition, not proposed but already 
in full flower, was recorded in the 
student handbook, which says firmly: 
“All freshmen men must have crew 
cuts by September 21.” I suspect this 
might cause some lifted eyebrows 
along the banks of the Thames. 
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With a dwindling supply of new workers, Moscow’s plans 


for industrial expansion demand incentives for labor 


Soviet Labor Productivity 


By Jerzy G. Gliksman 


“We are standing on the threshold of a new scien- 
tific, technical and industrial revolution which greatly 
exceeds in significance the industrial revolutions that 
accompanied the appearance of steam and electricity.” 
—N. A. Bulganin at the July 1955 Plenum of the Com- 


munist Party of the Soviet Union. 


CCORDING to reliable reports, an attempt made last 

October to revise the wage system and raise the 
work norms in the Kaganovich Ball-Bearing Plant in 
Moscow provoked a sitdown strike. This event, quite un- 
usual in itself under Soviet conditions, becomes even 
more significant when considered against the background 
of overall Soviet difficulties in the realm of industrial 





Jerzy G. GLIKSMAN, a Warsaw attorney who spent two 
years as a Soviet prisoner, is author of Tell the West, a 
description of forced labor. He is now a staff member of 
the Social Science Division of the Rand Corporation. 


relations. These difficulties can best be understood within 


the larger economic setting. 

Experts may disagree on the scope, significance and 
perspectives of the post-Stalin transformations in the 
Soviet Union. They all agree, however, that Soviet society 
is in flux and that recent developments have their roots 
not merely in a change of leadership and the political 
“thaw,” but also in the new socio-economic order that has 
emerged after a quarter of a century of enforced and 
extremely rapid industrialization. This article discusses 
certain recent changes in Soviet labor policy which the 
logic of this new order impelled the Soviet leadership to 
adopt. 

The Soviet internal changes, as far as they go, do not 
alter the basic tenets of Soviet rule; they are only an 
attempt to adjust these tenets to the operating require- 
ments of a modern industrial soceity. This is true of the 
reforms in the economic as well as the political sphere. 
Recent economic reforms in the field of industrial rela- 
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tions are geared primarily to the basic problem of any 
modern economy—labor productivity. 

The Soviet rulers have at all times insisted on the 
supreme importance and urgency of improving the efli- 
ciency of labor in their country—by increasing labor 
productivity, lowering the cost of production, and im- 
proving the quality of the products. One cannot exag- 
gerate the extent to which, year after year, these prob- 
lems have preoccupied state, Party and trade-union 
organs. There have been doctrinal as well as economic 
reasons for this preoccupation. Soviet theorists consider 
the productivity of labor an ideological litmus paper 
which can test the validity of one of the basic Marxist 
theories. 

According to official theory, progress in the evolution 
of human society consists in the development of new 
social systems which are an improvement over their 
predecessors. The main criterion of improvement is the 
increasing productivity of labor. Private forms of own- 
ership of the means of production and the capitalist 
methods of distribution are held to be incompatible with 
modern technical productive forces, which are collective 
and social in character. This antagonism is regarded as a 
brake on the rise of labor productivity. But the antago- 
nism disappears in the socialist system, under which—it 
is even claimed—there operates an economic “law” which 
insures a steady and rapid growth in the productivity of 
labor. The socialist system will presumably create an 
abundance of goods which will constitute “the material- 
technical base” for the transition from socialism to com- 
munism, with its principle of distribution “according to 
need.” This vision of a communist millennium, achieved 
through increased productivity of labor, constitutes one 
of the most important ideological dogmas in Soviet 
society. 

Although the insistence on theoretical premises has 
never weakened, economic considerations were undoubt- 
edly the chief and most important grounds for the Soviet 
regime’s great concern with higher labor efficiency. Labor 
productivity in pre-Revolutionary Russia was only a 
fraction of that in Western industrial countries. In the 
early period of the Revolution, it fell to a level which 
jeopardized even the physical survival of the population. 
The task of relieving immediate distress was eased in the 
NEP (New Economic Policy) period. But, after the 
initiation of the rapid industrialization drive in 1928 
under the Five-Year Plans, success or failure in the field 
of productivity increasingly meant the success or failure 
of these plans. 

Among the factors contributing to the growth of labor 
productivity, the Soviet authorities assign first place to 
technological progress. The Soviet Union, it is estimated, 
is devoting more than a quarter of its gross national 
product to capital investment, with striking emphasis on 
heavy industry. Soviet industrial equipment, as a whole, 
has undoubtedly undergone revolutionary changes since 
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the initiation of the Five-Year Plans, when handwork and 
primitive technique prevailed. Exhortations to continuing 
rapid progress in technology, and concern over incom- 
plete mechanization and insufficient utilization of avail- 
able machinery, are ever-present in Soviet writings, 
speeches and resolutions on economic problems. Tech- 
nology is virtually deified in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet authorities are aware that increased labor 
productivity depends also on the quality of labor. Im- 
provement of the skills and the educational and technical 
level of workers has thus been a continuous concern. 
When one considers the enormous task of training mil- 
lions of backward peasants for modern industry, the 
Soviet achievement in this respect is truly amazing, al- 
though the colossal social cost involved should not be 
overlooked. 

But the quality and quantity of a worker’s output 
depend on much more than his training and skill; they 
depend, in the last analysis, on the human factor, on the 
worker’s willingness to work. The simplest—and crudest 
—device for obtaining the worker’s cooperation is to 
compel him to behave in a specified manner by the use of 
administrative rules and disciplinary laws. For many 
years, the Soviet authorities sought, by imprisonment or 
partial deprivation of wages, to restrain labor turnover, 
absenteeism, lateness, and other violations of “labor 
discipline.” But, at the same time, they seemed aware of 
the limitations of coercion, of the fact that improved 
performance could be attained only through a system of 
incentives. 

No extensive Soviet studies on industrial psychology 
are known to exist. Soviet psychologists are, however, 
acquainted with the research in labor psychology con- 
ducted in the West, particularly in the United States. 
While they are very critical of it, they are willing to profit 
from its lessons. A recent article in the scholarly journal 
of Soviet psychologists points out the need to take 
account of both the errors and the achievements of the 
West in this field and to create a Soviet school of labor 
psychology. (Voprosy Psikhologii, No. 6, November- 
December 1956) 

But, even without an elaborate theoretical approach, 
the Soviet authorities have developed in practice the most 
diversified methods of influencing the economic behavior 
of Soviet workers. Among these are ideological, honorific 
and material incentives. A Russian worker is relatively 
more susceptible to social and ideological stimuli than 
many of his Western counterparts and, once his devotion 
has been won, is more ready to make personal sacrifices. 
The Soviet regime’s initial appeals for dedication to the 
good of the community and an intensified effort to create 
a society of social justice were not ineffective. But ideo- 
logical incentives probably reached their peak of effec- 
tiveness during the first Five-Year Plan (1928-32). Since 
the late Thirties, disillusionment, loss of faith, and in- 
difference have become widespread. Also, the attempt to 
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evoke among the workers a sense of “ownership” of the 
enterprise where they are employed has not been success- 
ful. 

In spite of the limited tangible success of ideological 
and social incentives, the authorities have never aban- 
doned this type of appeal. Their tenacity cannot be ex- 
plained simply as obstinate adherence to obsolete, mean- 
ingless ideological tenets. Without being a primary moti- 
vation, ideological incentives do affect some workers; 
once the workers, for their own materialistic reasons, 
have taken the course recommended by the authorities, 
they may rationalize their choice by accepting as their 
own the idealistic motivations suggested by the authori- 
ties. 

Social incentives are supplemented by an elaborate sys- 
tem of prestige symbols and honorific distinctions (med- 
als, titles and so on), which are calculated to appeal to 
the common human need for approval, respect and stand- 
ing in the community. At the same time, the authorities 
exert moral pressure in the form of organized ridicule 
and condemnation of undesired behavior. The press, 
radio and television, workers’ meetings, and other media 
of publicity are used for this purpose. If, in recent years, 
the actual effect of these methods on the workers’ eco- 
nomic behavior has declined, it is still by no means 
insignificant. 

There is no doubt. however, that material incentives 
play the predominant role in workers’ motivation. Mate- 
rial recompense has become the most effective single 
influence in the worker’s performance in the Soviet 
system as it is in the capitalist system. Material incentives 
for Soviet workers are provided chiefly by the wage 
policy, the underlying principle of which is payment for 
results shown. Wages depend on the quantity and quality 
of the goods produced. on the worker’s classification 
according to skill, the nature of his work, and its impor- 
tance in the national economy. 

It cannot be denied that Soviet methods of controlling 
labor have proved effective in many ways. Recognizing 
that men’s impulses never stem from a single source, the 
Soviet policy has been to apply a combination of all the 
methods and devices outlined above. Thus, the regime 
has reaped the benefit of their cumulative power and 
achieved many of its objectives in the field of labor 
productivity. 

Soviet sources claim that, from the initiation of the 
industrialization plans in 1928 down to 1955. labor pro- 
ductivity in industry increased almost seven times. that 
it is eight times higher than before the Revolution, and 
that the Soviet Union has overtaken all the countries of 
Europe in the absolute level of labor productivity, al- 
though it still lags far behind the United States. The 
Soviet claims are undoubtedly exaggerated and the figures 
inflated, as has been shown by Western experts, particu- 
larly in the excellent study by Professor Walter Galenson 
(Labor Productivity in Soviet and American Industry, 
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Columbia University, 1955). There is little doubt, how. 


ever, that the rate of growth of labor productivity in most | 


Soviet industries has been unprecedented. 

Soviet officialdom’s current concern about labor pro- 
ductivity is caused, on the one hand, by the declining rate 
of growth of labor productivity in recent years and, on 
the other, by the shortage of labor which the country 
faces. The labor-productivity goal for industry under the 
fifth Five-Year Plan, which ended in 1955, was not 
attained. The industrial-production goal was reached only 
because the industrial labor force was enlarged beyond 
planned figures. But in the years to come such an increase 
in the industrial labor force will hardly be possible. A 
further drain of manpower from the countryside would 
interfere with the efforts to increase agricultural output. 
The programs to cultivate new croplands and to expand 
corn production—programs considered of crucial impor- 
tance for continued Soviet economic growth—necessarily 
create greater needs for manpower in agriculture. More- 
over, the low birth-rate in Russia during World War II 
will soon show up in an absolute decline in the number 
of persons who reach working age each year. Comprehen- 
sive statistics are unfortunately not available for the 
USSR. However, from a recent Soviet statistical hand- 
book on cultural activities we learn that the number of 
pupils in the preparatory grade and in the first four 
elementary grades—that is, school children between the 
ages of 6 and 10—increased from less than 20 million in 
1945-46 to nearly 24 million in 1948-49 but then de- 
creased sharply to less than 13 million in 1954-55. Thus, 
it seems clear that fewer persons will be entering the 
labor market in the years to come. 

An attempt has been made to remedy the scarcity of 
labor, at least in part. by reassigning administrative per- 
sonnel to production jobs. These “administrators” could 
easily be spared, for there is no doubt that Soviet industry 
—like the Soviet state in general—has an overgrown 
bureaucracy. In a speech in May 1955, Prime Minister 
Nikolai A. Bulganin cited an example of a machine fac- 
tory in Kharkov which had one administrative official 
for every three or four production workers. In the years 
1954-56, almost a million people were dismissed from 
administrative positions. But, as the majority of those 
dismissed had no industrial training and no desire to 
become workers, a sizable proportion of them remained 
in the same place under another classification or took 
office jobs in other institutions. 

The Soviet leaders are well aware of the obstacles that 
the labor shortage will pose to economic progress. They 
attempt to overcome them by emphasizing the techno- 
logical factors that lead to increased labor productivity. 
They point out that in the forthcoming years an increas- 
ingly important role will be played by automation, tele- 
mechanics, electronics, industrial electrification, indus- 
trial chemistry, the industrial uses of atomic energy, and 


so on. 
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But even the technological progress achieved to date 
has made reforms in Soviet industrial relations overdue. 
The Soviet leaders show more and more awareness that a 
skilled worker’s good will and morale are indispensable 
in modern industry. The first indication of a shift toward 
a more liberal labor policy became evident in the early 
1950s when the enforcement of the labor-discipline laws 
was visibly relaxed. Uultimately, by the decree of April 
25, 1956, court penalties for violation of labor discipline 
were abolished altogether (NL, September 24, 1956). 

The search for an improvement in labor morale has 
also found expression in some recent labor and welfare 
laws. During 1956 and early 1957, the Soviet Union in- 
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creased the abysmally low pensions for the aged and the 
permanently disabled. raised the wages of the lowest-paid 
workers, revised the rules governing the examination of 
labor disputes, and shortened the labor week from 48 to 
46 hours by reducing Saturday work from 8 to 6 hours. 
It was also promised that the work week would be gradu- 
ally shortened during the current Five-Year Plan (1956- 
1960) to 40-42 hours. 

All these measures obviously aim to gain the worker’s 
cooperation, to give him a greater feeling of security, and 
to enhance his efficiency in a modern industrial enter- 
prise by giving him more opportunity and time for rest 
and improving his skill through study and training. 
There is also great emphasis in Soviet writings—although 
not yet much action—on the need to provide other in- 
direct incentives in the form of greater regard for the 
workers’ welfare, particularly as regards the wretched 
housing situation and factory eating places. 
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Among the many reforms under consideration, the 
most important and radical one affects the wage system, 
now in a state of extreme disorder. The basic wage struc- 
ture, originally introduced as long ago as 1931, has be- 
come obsolete and ineffective. There are now 1,900 dif- 
ferent wage scales in operation in industry and transport. 
But the average worker actually earns and receives about 
twice as much as his scheduled standard wage. The excess 
over his basic wage comes from progressive piece-rates 
for the overfulfilment of his work norm, which is appar- 
ently low, and from a maze of additional bonuses and 
premiums which are by now largely without incentive 
effect. 

A special State Committee on Labor and Wages was 
created in 1955 to simplify and rebuild the whole wage 
structure. The intention is to force the workers to greater 
efforts by raising the work norms to a level reflecting the 
technological progress of recent years and by raising the 
basic wage rates simultaneously, but not necessarily com- 
mensurately. Thus, the worker, in order to keep his earn- 
ings at the present level, will have to produce more. 

The reform of the wage structure is not a simple job, 
and the new committee is proceeding very cautiously. It 
is true that in the construction industry the reform has 
been completed and that it is well advanced in a few 
other branches of industry, such as nonferrous mining 
and coal mining, and in certain scattered plants. But, 
before proceeding with a general revision of wages and 
norms, the Committee decided to conduct experiments in 
fourteen major machine-building plants to provide a 
pattern for the whole country. So far, the experiments 
have apparently not been very successful. Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, the first chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Wages, left the job after a year and was 
replaced by a lesser figure. As mentioned already, an 
attempt to raise the work norms in one of the experi- 
mental factories provoked a strike. It may be worth 
noting that one of the major ignition points of the work- 
ers’ uprising in East Germany in 1953 and in Poznan in 
1956 was also the question of work norms. 

To sum up, the new Soviet reforms were dictated by 
the need to adjust labor policy to the social changes 
brought about by technological progress and to the pres- 
sure of an impending labor shortage. While most of these 
reforms have benefited the workers, this cannot be said 
of the wage reform. It is too early to predict its ultimate 
effect, but it is primarily designed to maximize labor 
productivity at the price of greater physical and mental 
effort by the workers. 

The Soviet Union faces great difficulties in keeping up 
the previous rate of economic expansion. There is increas- 
ing recognition on the part of Soviet leaders that labor 
supply and performance are currently among the weakest 
aspects of the Soviet economy. Whether the regime’s 
current efforts in the field of industrial relations will bear 
fruit remains to be seen. 
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‘Opus Dei’ gains key posts 


RISING POWER 
IN FRANCO SPAIN 


By Richard Mowrer 


Maprip 
NEW political force is moving 
A: the center of the Spanish 
scene. With General Franco’s ac- 
quiescence it is assuming a dominant 
role in policy-making and elbowing 
other influences to the sidelines. It 
is displacing some of the Caudillo’s 
oldest pillars of support, itself be- 
coming a main prop of the re- 
gime. 

This new force is the Opus Dei, 
a Catholic secular society. Its mem- 
bers, while pledging themselves to a 
life of Christian perfection, continue 
with their professional activities. 
They make private vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, do not ad- 
vertise or deny their membership in 
Opus Dei. The semi-secret nature of 
the organization has led the Spaniard 
in the street to call it “la masoneria 
blanca”—the white freemasonry. 

The movement was founded in 
Madrid 29 years ago by an Arago- 
nese priest, José Maria Escriva, 
whose ambition is to create an élite 
of devoutly Christian men and wom- 
en capable of molding and directing 
human society. It has branches in 17 
countries and headquarters in Rome. 

In Spain, Opus Dei has lately pene- 
trated at an increasing rate to key 
positions in the life of the country. 
Members have obtained top profes- 
sorial posts in institutions of learn- 
ing. The society has opened a pri- 
vate university in Pamplona, a col- 
lege at Santiago de Compostela, a 
public school in Bilbao, a technical 
school in Barcelona. It has recently 
acquired control of a newspaper in 
Madrid and of others in the provinces 
of Leon and Valladolid. And now 
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Opus Dei men hold positions of trust 
in General Franco’s government. 

When the Generalissimo reshuffled 
his cabinet in February, he brought 
in one known and admitted member 
of Opus Dei, Minister of Commerce 
Alberto Ullastres. He also brought 
in new men who, if they are not 
actually members of Opus Dei, are 
certainly sympathizers and fellow- 
travelers: Finance Minister Mariano 
Navarro Rubio, Minister of Agricul- 
ture Cirilo Canovas and, most im- 
portant because he controls the po- 
lice, General Alonso Vega, Minister 
of the Interior. Franco’s confidant 
and trusted right arm, Rear Admiral 
Luis Carrero Blanco, is reputed to 
be a keen supporter of Opus Dei, if 
not actually a member. Carrero’s 
closest aide, Professor Laureano Lo- 
pez Rodo, is an Opus Dei man. He 
is a little-known behind-the-scenes 
figure believed to have had a lot to 
do with the Cabinet changes which 
brought Opus Dei influence into the 
Government. 

Opus Dei denies that the society 
as such is playing a political role. 
But it is a fact that some members 
and some supporters of Opus Dei are 
working in collaboration with Franco 
to shape the political destiny of 
Spain. Their objective is to modify 
the structure of the Franco state 
without demolishing it. Their aim is 
to condition the regime and the Span- 
ish nation for a shockproof change- 
over from Franco’s one-man rule to 
a non-parliamentarian, authoritarian 
monarchy. This monarchy would re- 
tain features of the present regime. 
It would be proclaimed at a time of 
Franco’s choosing, or when he dies. 





Not that this is likely to happen in 
the near future: The Generalissimo 
is 64 and in good health and, though 
he may delegate some of his powers, 


he is unlikely to resign as Spain’s | 


Caudillo, 

The following developments have 
strengthened the conviction of a 
growing number of Spaniards that 
Opus Dei is moving forward as the 
country’s dominant political force: 

© Ascendancy of Opts Dei influ- 
ence and corresponding decline of the 
Falange. The Falange was one of the 
regime’s staunchest pillars of sup- 
port. Since the Cabinet changes, it 
has been virtually stripped of power. 
As a political party it is in process 
of disintegration. Blueshirt militants 
are worried and angry. Recently they 
circulated a clandestine sheet in 
which they denounced, without 
naming it, “the Trojan Horse which 
has penetrated the fortress of the 
state with the object of capturing the 
Governmeni. 

® Arrests. A few weeks after Gen- 
eral Alonso Vega took over the Min- 
istry of the Interior, conservative op- 
ponents of the regime were rounded 
up and jailed. Those detained are 
known to be generally favorable to 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy along democratic lines. 
They had become articulate, noisy 
and impatient. They have now been 
silenced and are incapable of jeop- 
ardizing the long-range plans of the 
new men around Franco. The arrests 
coincided with the semi-clandestine 
appearance of a list of “opponents of 
the regime” divided into four cate- 
gories: Communists, Socialists, syn- 
dicalists “of Falangist derivation,” 
and liberals “including some mon- 
archists.” 

The list was rumored to have been 
compiled by Opus Dei, or by mem- 
bers of the society, since the names 
listed in it were of persons known 
to be inimical to Opus Dei objectives. 
Since then the office of Opus Dei 
in Spain has issued a denial that it 
has ever “utilized or circulated” such 
a list. The denial also says that Opus 
Dei “expressly forbids any groups or 
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individuals to use the name of the 
society to further their political ac- 
tivities.” It adds that whatever mem- 
bers of the organization choose to 
participate in politics do so only as 
private citizens. 

© Decentralization of the Govern- 
ment. This is known to be desired by 
Opus Dei’s acknowledged political 
philosopher, Rafael Calvo Serer, as 
a fundamental step in an evolution 
toward an authoritarian, “non-poli- 
tical” monarchy. In July a bill was 
approved providing for the separa- 
tion of the role of Chief of State from 
that of Prime Minister. The bill will 
become law when Franco judges the 
moment opportune. 

The eruption of Opus Dei into the 
public life of Spain and into the 
Government itself perturbs various 
elements in the hierarchy of the Span- 
ish Church. Recalling violent anti- 
clerical outbreaks in the country’s 
past, some important prelates doubt 
the wisdom of associating the Church 
closely with the Franco regime. Their 
uneasiness was reflected in a recent ed- 
itorial in Ecclesia, organ of Catholic 
Action, the only publication allowed 
to bypass official censorship. It said: 

“Those who assume that the right 
to present candidate bishops granted 
to the Chief of State by the new 
concordat [of 1953] signifies that the 
Church has become subservient to 
the present regime forget that the 
privilege will be valid also for what- 
ever type of government rules Spain 
in the future.” 

More forcefully, the publication of 
Catholic Action Youth, Signo, spoke 
out against the regime’s current policy 
of arrests. “The Communist danger,” 
it said, “is more effectively warded 
off by respecting the minimum rights 
of individuals than by vigorous vigil- 
ance. . . . No state claiming to act 
legally or with a sense of justice 
and in a Christian spirit can afford 
to disdain these rights.” 

Acting quickly, the authorities 
swooped on Signo, seized all copies 
containing the outburst, and opened 
an investigation to find out how the 
offending article got published. 
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West's range of action is limited 


What Can Be Done 
About Syria? 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


WASHINGTON 


0 THOSE who had belittled the 
jatar of Middle Eastern 
Communism and viewed the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine as an effective bar- 
rier to Soviet influence in that area, 
recent events in Syria were bound 
to seem a shocking catastrophe. The 
appointment of pro-Soviet Afif Bizri 
as Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army 
was, however, merely the culmination 
of a long process. And, far from be- 
ing a catastrophe, the upheaval in 
Damascus may prove to have a salu- 
tary effect both in the Middle East 
and in the West. The main danger 
right now is not that a semi-Commu- 
nist government will be installed in 
Syria. It is that the real significance 
of these events will be played down 
and the West will not learn its les- 
son even at this late hour. 

It is most unlikely that Moscow 
wanted dramatic events in Damascus 
just now. Time was working for the 
Soviets anyway, and within another 
year or two an “Indonesian” situa- 
tion would have developed, with the 
Communists steadily approaching a 
majority or near-majority by legal 
means. In Syria and the Middle East 
generally, the Communists have 
sought to progress gradually instead 
of rushing headlong. The Syrian 
Communist party, moreover, is prob- 
ably the most cautious of any in the 
world. Its leader, Khaled Bakdash, 
has declared repeatedly in Parlia- 
ment that “Syria is nationalist, not 
Communist, and will remain so.” 

Thus, Moscow had much to lose 
and little to gain from the spectacu- 
lar coup in Damascus. Obviously, the 
Soviet aim is to bring not just Syria 
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but the entire Arab East into its 
camp. If the process moves too rap- 
idly in one country, the non-Commu- 
nist forces elsewhere in the area— 
currently weak, disunited and un- 
aware of the extent of Communist 
penetration—are apt to rally to meet 
the danger. This is just what has 
been happening in Lebanon. Only a 
few years ago, the Lebanese CP was 
stronger than Syria’s. Of late, how- 
ever, its influence has declined sharp- 
ly as the non-Communist parties be- 
came alarmed at the trend of events 
in neighboring Syria. 

It may well be that neither Moscow 
nor the Syrian Communists, but the 
fellow-traveling Army command, 
forced the issue in Damascus. In any 
case, the Communists may come 
to regret what has happened. They 
are already trying to move cautiously 
and minimize the significance of the 
Bizri coup. Indeed, from the Soviet 





point of view, there has been no ma- 
terial change in the situation. It is 
contended that Syria will now be con- 
verted into a Soviet base for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East, but it has 
actually been just such a base for 
many months. If anything, the latest 
developments are likely to make 
penetration more difficult. 

From the West’s point of view, the 
main danger is that the new Syrian 
regime will be mistakenly regarded 
as “national Communist” rather than 
pro-Soviet. President Eisenhower has 
already raised this idea at a press 
conference. To be sure, Syria is un- 
likely to fall under complete Moscow 
control for the simple reason that it 
lacks a common frontier with the 
Soviet Union and there are no Soviet 
troops or police on its soil. However. 
Middle Eastern Communism or 
crypto-Communism differs in one es- 
sential respect from Eastern Euro- 
pean “national Communism.” The 
latter is not emotionally anti-West- 
ern; if anything, it is anti-Soviet. In 
the Middle East, on the other hand. 
there is strong pro-Soviet and pro- 
Communist sentiment. The “people’s 
democracies” of Europe are very re- 
luctant satellites; only the Soviet 
Army maintains Moscow’s grip, and 
free elections would unquestionably 
result in a large anti-Soviet majority. 
Syria, by contrast, is a voluntary and 
enthusiastic satellite which has en- 
tered the Soviet sphere of influence 
of its own accord. Indeed, it is scarce- 
ly accurate to speak of Soviet “pene- 
tration,” for the Russians moved into 
Syria (and Egypt) by invitation. 

Unfortunately, the West has clung 
to a distorted view of both the Mid- 
dle East and Eastern Europe for 
many years. The assumption was that 
the satellites were essentially “Com- 
munistic” and had to be written off. 
while Arab nations like Syria and 
Egypt were really neutral, unattached 
to any power bloc, and could there- 
fore be won over. 

In fact, the Eastern European 
countries have continued to regard 
themselves, by cultural heritage, as 
part of the West: they want to “re- 
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turn to Europe,” as many of the 
Hungarian rebels expressed it last 
fall. The Syrians and—to a lesser ex- 
tent—the Egyptians are for various 
historical reasons bitterly anti-West- 
ern, and large sections of their intel- 
ligentsia are firmly convinced that 
salvation lies in some form of Com- 
munist rule, closely allied with the 
Soviet Union. In recent years, Syrian 
and Egyptian propaganda have actu- 
ally been more virulently anti-West- 
ern than anything emanating from 
Moscow, let alone Eastern Europe. 
The Soviet leaders, of course, con- 
tinue to think in terms of world domi- 
nation, but their anti-Westernism 
lacks the special emotional quality 
found in the Middle East. 

At the moment, the Western pow- 
ers’ range of action in Syria is very 
limited. The new regime enjoys a 
considerable measure of popular sup- 
port, and there is little likelihood of 
its overthrow from within in the near 
future. Neither is there much that 
Syria’s neighbors can do. However, 
Bizri and his colleagues will prob- 
ably be able to accomplish little in 
the way of social progress, and grad- 
ual disillusionment may well set in 
among the masses. There is, of 
course, the danger that Syria will 
engage in military aggression against 
its neighbors—not so much against 
Israel as against “unfriendly” Arab 
states. However, Moscow unquestion- 
ably fears a local outbreak which 
might spread into a general conflict, 
and it would surely exert whatever 
influence it has in Damascus toward 
moderation. 

Under the circumstances, our best 
policy as of now may be to let mat- 
ters take their course—though with- 
out, of course, relaxing our vigilance 
—in the hope that, surrounded by 
hostile neighbors, Syrian Commu- 
nism will prove incapable of survival. 
A major pitfall is the temptation 
to write the Syrian situation off as 
harmless: Perhaps the Damascus 
colonels aren’t really card-carrying 
Communists after all. But, for all we 
know, Syrian Communists may not 
carry party cards. Besides, strictly 





speaking there are no Communists in 
Syria—haven’t the CP leaders stated 
emphatically that they are Arab na- 
tionalists, not Communists? As a 
matter of fact, they are Arab nation- 
alists, but then Mao Tse-tung is a 
Chinese nationalist and Khrushchev, 
in his own way, is a Russian national- 
ist. In the Middle East, being an 
Arab nationalist does not bar 
one from being a Communist as well. 
The goal of Arab nationalism—unifi- 
cation of all the Arab countries in 
some sort of federation—can be at- 
tained as well in a Communist frame- 
work as in any other. 


One welcome result of the Syrian 
overturn is that the concept of “posi- 
tive neutralism,” so long trumpeted 
by Damascus and Cairo, has been 
utterly discredited. This is very im- 
portant, for hostility under the cloak 
of neutralism, which has wide appeal 
in the Arab werld and throughout 
Asia, is more dangerous than open 
enmity. The West must now make it 
unmistakably clear that it refuses to 
regard “positive neutralism” as in 
any way comparable to the bona fide 
neutralism of Asian countries like 
India, Burma and Ceylon, but rather 
as an insidious form of hostility. This 
might have a healthy impact in those 
Asian nations which have hitherto 
taken the Syrian and Egyptian slo- 
gans at face value. 

Nevertheless, the Syrian crisis will 
have its most direct and important 
repercussions in the Middle Fast, 
where the countries outside the Cairo- 
Damascus axis are becoming increas- 
ingly wary of the new brand of 
“Arab nationalism” evolving under 
the Soviet aegis. A great deal depends 
on Egypt, which has moved less rap- 
idly than Syria along the road to 
Moscow. If things continue as they 
have, a “Svrian situation” will un- 
doubtedly develop in Egypt within 
two or three years. It is too early to 
tell whether the turn of events in 
Damascus has aroused alarm in 
Cairo, or whether Nasser and his 
friends, with only one ally in the 
Arab world, will continue along the 
fatal road they have been following. 
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Djilas Dissects Communism 


The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System. 


By Milovan Djilas. 
Praeger. 214 pp. $3.95. 


EVERY READER of THE NEw LEADER 
knows the identity of Milovan Djilas, 
a former hero of international Com- 
munism, intimate of Tito and leading 
intellectual of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist party, who is now languishing in 
one of Tito’s jails. Some of us ap- 
pealed to Tito for his release in the 
name of democracy, which Djilas 
advocated for his country. After 
reading this book I realize how vain 
the appeal was; for the volume re- 
veals much about Tito and Yugo- 
slav Communism. It shows that it is 
almost as totalitarian as the Russian 
variety, and that, within terms of its 
presuppositions, it must be. But it 
reveals even more about the author. 
He is a very intelligent and honest 
man. He is in fact so honest and he 
is so completely disillusioned with 
Communism that it is difficult to see 
what a dictator could do except throw 
him in jail. For, on Djilas’s own 
analysis, Communism can only sur- 
vive if it maintains an absolute mo- 
nopoly of power and allows no devia- 
tions in its ideology. 

Djilas might have written a con- 
fessional book, recording the history 
of his enchantment and disenchant- 
ment with Communism, after the 
manner of the symposium The God 
That Failed. In fact the dust-jacket of 
the book falsely describes the volume 
as a “documentary record of a politi- 
cal soul in the agonies of intellectual 
liberation.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth; and the publisher 
missed the chance of revealing the 
striking merits of this volume. It is a 
coldly objective analysis of the Com- 
munist system, written by a man who 


obviously knows the Communist 
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world intimately but who also knows 
the outside world. The agonies of 
soul which must have preceded the 
final disillusionment can only be 
guessed. They are not even hinted at, 
except in a passage in which he tries 
to explain the confessions in the 
purge trials and suggests how lonely 
the complete devotee feels when he 
has been rejected by the Party. But, 
after all, Djilas rejected the Party 
and has given us a stark acount of 
the reasons why the utopian dream 
turned into a nightmare of tyranny. 

In tracing this development, he 
does not allow himself a shred of be- 
guiling illusion, after the manner of 


many anti-Stalinist Marxists, who 


regard Stalin as the corrupter of 
Leninism. “Stalin,” he declares, “was 
the lawful, though wicked, offspring 
of Lenin and the revolution.” He 
does not take Trotsky’s attack on 
Stalin seriously, for Trotsky believed 
that the revolution had been _be- 
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trayed, but not annulled, because the 
property relations (which according 
to Marxist dogma determine a soci- 
ety) had not been altered by the 
betrayal of the bureaucracy. Trotsky 
was a cultured and intelligent man, 
declares Dijilas, “but deficient in only 
one thing: a sense of reality.” 

This brings us to the main thesis 
of the volume. The “new class” is the 
class of oligarchs and bureaucrats 
who have seized the monopoly of 
power in the Communist state. They 
are the “owners” because they alone 
have the right to manage and manipu- 
late the collective property of the 
Communist state. Djilas says it is not 
possible to define the exact limits of 
this class. It includes the oligarchs 
and the lesser bureaucrats who man- 
age the system. It also includes the 
Communist party, inasmuch as the 
Party has a monopoly of political 
power. But since the oligarchs speak 
for the whole Party, they are really 
the “new class.” 

Much of what Djilas asserts has 
been known by outside observers for 
a long time; but no one has ever put 
the facts quite so starkly. The one 
remaining remnant of Marxist ideol- 
ogy in his thought, the emphasis on 
class and ownership, helps him here. 
“A Communist member of the new 
class believes that without the Party 
society would regress and founder. 
But he is not conscious of the fact 
that he belongs to a new ownership 
class; he does not consider himself 
an owner and does not consider the 
special privileges which he enjoys. 
... Each one of the collective owners 
is deluded in that he thinks he be- 


longs to a unique movement, which 
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would abolish classes in society.” 

Djilas does not speculate on the 
degree of self-deception and cynicism 
which may inform the leaders of a 
utopian movement who have become 
the most arrogant monopolists, 
though in some passages he attributes 
the most consistent cynicism to them. 
Perhaps such speculations are vain. 
His own realism prompts him to ob- 
serve an analogy which I have never 
before seen in an analysis of the 
system by an ex-Communist. “The 
Communist did not invent collective 
ownership as such,” he declares, “but 
only its all-encompassing character, 
more widely extended than in earlier 
epochs, even more extensive than in 
Pharaoh’s Egypt. That is all the Com- 
munist did.” To compare a system 
designed to restore the innocence of 
the primitive community with the 
despotism of Egypt is to state the 
irony of Communism in a nutshell 
and to express the extent of the dis- 
illusionment of a former devotee of 
the system. 

Djilas does not give us any detail 
on the tension between the various 
types of oligarchs within the system. 
the technicians, the Party oligarchy 
and the Army. He does speak of the 
Army oligarchy but wrote too early to 
speculate on the significance of Mar- 
shal Zhukov’s rise to power and mem- 
bership in the Presidium. He has no 
great confidence in the leaders of 
the post-Stalin collective leadership. 
regarding them merely as small men 
who have been driven to mutual trust 
by the impulse of collective survival. 

Nor does he have confidence in the 
gradual democratization of the re- 
gime of his own Yugoslavia. “Yugo- 
slavia’s so-called workers’ manage- 
ment and autonomy. conceived in the 
struggle with Russian imperialism,” 
he writes, “as a far-reaching measure 
to deprive the Party of a monopoly 
of administration, has been increas- 
ingly relegated to one of the areas of 
Party work.” One can only surmise 
the experiences of disillusionment 
which lie behind that sentence. The 
coldly factual tone of it, hiding all 
personal feelings, is one of the marks 


of the unique genius of the man. 

Djilas comes close to a personal 
viewpoint, which mirrors his own 
case, when speaking about a Com- 
munist who was worried about the 
envy he had of men who had better 
automobiles than he. He observes: 
“Obviously he was not a true Com- 
munist. He was an idealist, who be- 
ing disillusioned tried to be satisfied 
with what might come to him in a 
normal bureaucratic career. The true 
Communist is a mixture of fanatic 
and power-holder. The others are 
idealists and careerists.” 


Whatever problem of the Commu- 
nist system the author touches, his 
analysis betrays an almost unre- 
lieved disillusioned honesty, joined 
with astute knowledge of the human 
nature which is molded by such a 
system. In speaking about the privi- 
leges of the men of power, he says: 
“Communist leaders must always 
tend to personal extravagance—be- 
cause of the inherent need of those 
in power to be recognizable proto- 
types of brilliance and might.” He 
might have enlarged on Tito’s medals 
and palaces, but he lets it go at that. 

In a chapter on “The Tyranny 
Over the Mind,” he shows the neces- 
sity of ideological conformity for the 
maintenance of Communist rule 
and makes some shrewd observations 
about the new class of technicians 
and the method of co-opting them for 
the oligarchy. He admits that the 
technical achievements of the Soviet 
Union have been considerable and 
wrily summarizes: “While the Com- 
munist systems are only relatively 
opposed to scientific development, 
they are absolutely opposed to intel- 
lectual discovery and progress.” The 
relation of the system to the artists 
is primarily revealed in the dogmatic 
canon of “socialist realism” in which 
the oligarch tries to confine the artist 
and make him an apologist for the 
regime. Djilas quotes some interest- 
ing parallel passages to show the 
similarity between the “socialist 
realism” of Communism and the 
standards of Nazi art. 

Naturally, his special experience 





in Yugoslavia makes his chapters on 
“national Communism” most inter- 
esting. He puts great emphasis upon 
the Communist movements, but does 
not hold out much hope for their 
leavening influence on the Commu- 
nist despotism. He attributes most of 
the developments in the post-Stalin 
era to frictions between the various 
national Communist bureaucracies, 
and asserts that “when Moscow re- 
nounced Stalin, it ceased to be the 
ideological center of the Communist 
world. . . .'In Moscow, the era of 
great Communist monarchs and great 
ideas came to an end, and the reign 
of mediocre bureaucrats began.” 

One wonders what he means by 
“sreat monarchs and great ideas,” 
particularly the great ideas. But he 
did attribute one great idea to Stalin, 
however morally reprehensible it was. 
That idea was the liquidation of the 
peasants because their independent 
power was a threat to the oligarchy. 

Djilas goes on: “The unity of the 
world Communist movement is in- 
curably injured. There is no possi- 
bility of its restoration.” But he sees 
no hope in this development. for 
“just as the shift from Stalinism to 
collective leadership did not alter the 
nature of the system in the USSR, so 
too national Communism has been 
unable, despite ever increasing pos- 
sibilities of liberation from Moscow, 
to alter its internal nature, which con- 
sists in the total control and monop- 
oly of ideas and ownership by the 
> He attributes 
the frictions between the national 
Communists and Moscow to the 
power rivalries between different bu- 
reaucracies. One wonders whether 
this does full justice to the triumph 
of a man like Gomulka, whom Stalin 
tried to liquidate and whom Khrush- 
chev would have liquidated if Polish 
patriotic sentiment had not made the 
step dangerous. 


Party bureaucracy.’ 


Djilas allows only one ray of hope 
to pierce the gloom of this honest 
analysis of a fantastic despotism. 
This note of optimism comes in the 
very last page of his book: “The 


leaders,” he writes, “lack realistic, or 
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even approximately realistic, views. 
They spend more time in defending 
themselves from world reality and in 
attacking it than they do in accus- 
toming themselves to it. Their adher- 
ance to obsolete dogmas incites to 
senseless actions. If the Communists 
would interpret the world realistically 
they might lose; but they would gain 
as human beings and as members of 
the human race. In any case, the 
world will change and will go in the 


direction in which it has been mov- 
ing and must go on: toward greater 
unity, progress and freedom. The 
power of reality and of life has al- 
ways been stronger than brutal force 
and more real than any theory.” 
This is an eloquent expression of 
general hope by a man who is too 
honest to indulge in any cheap hope. 
But if one were to voice any criti- 
vism of so thrilling a book, it is that 
Djilas does not show how freedom 


might triumph over tyranny in terms 
of detailed strategies. He rightly has 
no confidence in the tyrants. But 
after all Western civilization has, by 
gradual and tortuous process, freed 
itself of tyranny, partly by heroic 
defiance and partly because rivalry 
between the various oligarchies in its 
communities gradually frustrated the 
designs of the magnates. There are 
undoubtedly such possibilities even 
in this consistent despotism. 





In Hitler’s Secret Service 


Reviewed by Richard C. Hottelet 


Veteran CBS foreign correspondent 


The Labyrinth. 
By Walter Schellenberg. 
Harper. 423 pp. $4.95, 


THE LABYRINTH is an apt title for 
this fascinating story of a talented 
careerist in the maze of a Byzantine 
system which gave him ample scope 
for devious maneuvering, but hope 
for neither escape nor fulfilment. 
Walter Schellenberg, young man on 
the make in a time of trouble, secret 
operative who rose to be the con- 
fidant of Reinhard Heydrich and 
Heinrich Himmler and finally head 
of the German Intelligence Service, 
has written an account of the secret 
war. His story of the struggle be- 
tween the spies and counterspies, 
saboteurs and police of Hitler’s Reich 
and its enemies is always absorbing, 
often thrilling. 

As a spy story alone, The Laby- 
rinth will make its mark, touching, 
as it does, the high points of a dozen 
operations and going into the more 
dramatic aspects of modern espion- 
age technique. In part, the material 
is not unfamiliar. Schellenberg goes 
over Operation Cicero and recalls 
the affair of Richard Sorge, who may 
have been one of history’s most curi- 
ous double agents. He outlines the 
struggle between the Nazi and Soviet 
secret services, and their respective 
triumphs in the “Rote Kapelle” and 
“Operation Zeppelin.” 

The story of the Venlo episode has 
probably never been told in such 
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colorful detail—down to the corny 
episode of the British spy challeng- 
ing the German agent in the bath- 
room with the question, “Tell me, do 
you always wear a monocle?” Yet 
the sad tale of the gullible British, 
who expected easily to find a German 
opposition with which they could 
negotiate, has its moral for our time, 
too. 

The Nazis, notably their Foreign 
Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
entertained even more fatuous illu- 
sions. One of these was that the Duke 
of Windsor, allegedly disgruntled at 
his subordinate part in the British 
war effort, was considering voluntary 
exile in a neutral European country. 
Schellenberg was actually sent to 
Portugal to kidnap the Duke and 
went to considerable trouble before 
he could convince his chiefs that the 
enterprise was a pipe dream. 

Schellenberg reviews the bomb plot 
against Hitler in 1939—a mystery 
that was never solved. The man who 
planted the time bomb in the beer 
cellar on the eve of the Nazi anni- 
versary—a carpenter named Elser— 
was caught. But neither drugs nor 
hypnosis could get him to confess 
more than his part in the attempt, if 
indeed there was much more. 

A political reader might wish for 
greater detail about so historic a 


piece of skulduggery as the collabo- 
ration of Heydrich, Eduard Benes 
and Stalin which led to the liquida- 
tion of Marshal Tukhachevsky and 
the leading marshals of the Red 
Army in 1937. The Gestapo had to 
burglarize the secret archives of the 
German General Staff to obtain some 
of the material. And, in the end, says 
Schellenberg, “very little” of the in- 
criminating evidence had to be 
forged. But this chapter, like most 
of the others, is less a study than a 
narrative. 

Nevertheless, Schellenberg  suc- 
ceeds, without moralizing or self- 
justification, in giving the reader a 
good look at the intimate workings 
of the Nazi Fiihrerkorps—especial- 
ly of its secondary and lesser mem- 
bers, Himmler, Heydrich, Ribben- 
trop, Ernst Kaltenbrunner and 
others. Much of their activity, as 
they revolved in the flickering light 
of Hitler’s favor, was plain and fancy 
throat cutting. The superstitious 
Himmler, with his moods and horo- 
scopes, has been particularly well 
dissected. This man of immense and 
sinister power, who relied largely on 
his chiropractor for his judgments 
of men, was surely one of the seeds 
of Nazism’s destruction. No less true 
is this of the vain and empty Ribben- 
trop, who could think of nothing 
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better when the end was in sight than 
theatrically to volunteer to assassi- 
nate Stalin. Goering, by then no 
more than “King of the Black Mar- 
ket” (in Himmler’s description), 
dressed in toga and sandals and 
fingering a glass full of precious 
stones, symbolizes the rot that crum- 
bled the monolithic state. 

It is not surprising that, in the 
Gotterdimmerung of the “Thou- 
sand-Year Reich,” the thoughts of 
some of its cruelest servants should 
have revealed a growing affinity for 
the Soviet system. One would have 
liked to hear much more about 


this tendency in men like Martin 
Bormann and Gustav Mueller. 

But Schellenberg is the manipu- 
lator and cold observer rather than 
the student of character. He has set 
down, in this book, a colorful sketch 
of an intelligence service which he 
would probably have been capable of 
fashioning into a superb machine. 
Only toward the end did he move 
from skilful gathering and screening 
to intellectual conclusion. But by 
then the rush of events was beyond 
the power of any man to divert, let 
alone stem. 

The impressions of Schellenberg 





himself, which seep out from between 
the lines of his narrative, are by no 
means the least interesting element 
of this book. He was one of that 
rootless generation which came to 
manhood in the late Twenties and 
early Thirties, bewildered and in- 
secure, ready to accept a doctrine 
(in his case a career) which offered 
stability. 

The excellent foreword by Alan 
Bullock, distinguished author of 
Hitler: A Study in Tyranny, exam- 
ines Schellenberg’s bona fides and 
stakes out the area of the police sys- 
tem in which he operated. 





The Case Against Capital Punishment 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 
Dean, Pacific School of Religion; 
author, “The Decline and Fall of Sex” 


Reflections on Hanging. 
By Arthur Koestler. 
Macmillan. 231 pp. $4.50. 


THE IRONIES of mercy and justice 
in the use of capital punishment are 
beautifully exemplified in the burn- 
ing of Servetus by Calvin’s Geneva. 
It was traditional that the heretic 
should be burned with green faggots, 
so that the torture of the slow fire 
would prepare him for the eternal 
fires to come. The Protestants of 
Geneva, however, took pride in the 
fact that they used well-seasoned fag- 
gots, and so made a quick bonfire of 
it. Calvin was even more of a hu- 
manitarian. He objected to burning 
as unnecessary cruelty. It was his 
contention that heretics should be 
mercifully decapitated. Calvin was 
overruled. Servetus was burned at the 
stake. Whether by accident. or due 
to the intervention of a just Provi- 
dence, the faggots in this case were 
green. 

When Arthur Koestler gives us his 
brilliantly written Reflections on 
Hanging, it is a reminder that, with 
all our alleged progress in civiliza- 
tion, we have not moved far beyond 
the days of Calvin and the Inquisi- 
tion. This book considers the prob- 
lem of capital punishment from the 
historical point of view, in terms of 


its human and dramatic aspects, and 
in terms of the legal and ethical is- 
sues. There is an Afterword by Syd- 
ney Silverman, MP, which traces the 
legal history of the Abolition Bill in 
England from its inception to the 
present. And there is a challenging 
Preface for Americans by Edmond 
Cahn of the New York University 
Law School. 

On the historical side, Koestler be- 
gins with the period when the death 
penalty was inflicted for anything 
from petty theft to treason. He deals 
with the old custom of hanging, 
drawing and quartering for traitors, 
and explains that in the case of 
women traitors modesty required that 
most of the ritual be omitted and the 
woman be simply burned alive. He 
also treats of the old practice of hang- 
ing juvenile delinquents, even under 
ten years of age, when they were 
guilty of small misdemeanors. And 
he gives us a chapter of “Reflections 
on the Hanging of a Pig,” which ex- 
plains the ethics of inflicting capital 
punishment on animals. 

On the dramatic side of the issue, 
there is a detailed analysis of “The 
Case of the Mace-Bearer.” This one 


chapter brings to a focus, better than 
could any table of statistics, the 
wretchedness and pathos of the in- 
dividual of slight intellectual and 
emotional endowments who, over a 
long period of years, is finally pro- 
voked to an act of murder. It is 
Koestler’s contention—and even his 
opponents appear to concede this 
point—that murder is a crime not of 
the criminal classes but of amateurs. 
In connection with the same focus 
on the human interests involved, 
Koestler gives some careful descrip- 
tions of the actual techniques of 
hanging, electrocution and the use of 
cyanide pellets, and the nature of 
the ordeal experienced by the culprit 
at this point. 

The legal-ethical argument may be 
summarized in three points: First, 
the death penalty is not a deterrent. 
Of course, there is a logical dilemma 
here regarding the accessibility of the 
evidence. It is true and ironical that 





COMING: Reviews by Milton Hin- 
dus, Norman Jacobs, Paul Kecs- 
kemeti, Adrienne Koch, Wallace 
Markfield, Richard L. Schoenwald. 
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the only cases that appear in court 
are those that have not been deterred 
by the threat of this penalty. It is 
also true, as Koestler fails to note, 
that we have no data on the cases 
where the deterrent may have been 
eflective, and therefore no one ap- 
peared in court. However, so far as 
we can make inferences from statis- 
tics drawn from the practice of many 
countries besides England which re- 
port what happens when the death 
penalty is abolished, or re-introduced, 
or abolished again, there are no 
grounds for believing that this pen- 
alty is an effective deterrent. 


To be sure, American readers will 
have some scruples as to just how 
completely Koestler’s arguments may 
apply to conditions in the United 
States. They will remember that jus- 
tice for the criminal in this country 
is neither so swift nor so sure as it 
is in England, and that part of our 
problem has to do with those who 
find it too easy to employ legal loop- 
holes to escape a deserved penalty. 
They will also be aware of the rea- 
son why most American policemen 
carry fire-arms whereas British po- 
lice do not. It may be true that in 
England murder is a failing of ama- 


A second argument derives from g. teurs, and it may even be true of 


the several known cases where tHe ~ fnost 


ses in this country. But we 


penalty has been inflicted on the® in-*% ‘Hive not yet got away entirely from 


nocent, and is reinforced by the sug- 
gestion that there must be other such 
cases about which we can, of course, 
know nothing. In the tenth chapter, 
there is an analysis of ten factors 
which may enter into a man’s being 
“Doomed by Mistake.” These factors 
relate to the fallibility of witnesses, 
the disagreements of expert testi- 
mony, the problem of coincidence, 


the dilemma of the jury, the judge’s 
summation of the case, the court of 
criminal appeal, the handicap of pov- 
erty and other matters. 

The third argument is simply that 
the death penalty alone is irreversi- 


ble. 


KOESTLER: STEP BEYOND CALVIN 
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the tradition of killings by gangsters 
who operate on a professional basis 
for pay. Furthermore, it is by no 
means clear that execution by gas 
has anywhere near the number of 
hazards of unnecessary cruelty that 
go with hanging. 

Those who entertain such scruples 
will be especially challenged by Pro- 
fessor Cahn’s Preface for Americans. 
Cahn makes a fourfold indictment of 
the inadequacies of criminal proce- 
dure in the United States: It can be 
corrupted by race prejudice or 
hatred. It is distorted by our national 
propensity to haste and to violence. 
It is colored by the unfair and sensa- 
tional manner in which many news- 
papers handle crime news. And the 
final verdict may be influenced by 
the use of third-degree methods, by 
intricate technicalities of local pro. 
cedure, or by the political ambitions 
of the prosecutor. Professor Cahn’s 
earlier writings on The Sense of In- 
justice and on The Moral Decision 
have demonstrated his qualifications 
to treat of the critical area where 
law and ethics impinge on one an- 
other. 

Just how most readers will respond 
to this book by Koestler, I do not 
know. But I may report that he has 
in this critic at least one convert. I 
am not impressed by every detail of 
his presentation. But I am at least 
convinced as to the essential. 
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reads dictionaries 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, master 
of the detective novel, says: 


‘¢6CVo many dictionaries fall so far 

S short of the eulogistic descrip- 
tions in advertising matter that it is a 
real pleasure to find a dictionary that 
is as practical, modern, and carefully 
edited as Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary, College Edition. When my 
first copy arrived, my secretaries 
pounced on it, so that I had to put in 
a rush order for three more from my 
bookseller.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 





TRIS COFFIN 


1 want to congratulate you on acquiring Tris 
Coffin as your Washington correspondent. His 
September 2 piece, especially, on the question- 
ing of Ambassador Gluck by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, was both hilarious and 
informative. Mr. Coffin seems to me to dis- 
pense more common sense on the Washington 
scene than a lot of commentators syndicated 
in the dailies. 


Clinton, Ohio ABNER WRIGHT 


NICOLAEVSKY 


Boris I. Nicolaevsky, in his series of articles, 
“Battle in the Kremlin,” has rendered a genuine 
public service. With a few exceptions, Ameri- 
can commentators have swallowed the Moscow 
line that Nikita S. Khrushchev represents the 
“liberal,” wing of the Soviet 
Communist party and is engaged in crushing 
the resistance of the diehard “Stalinist” faction. 
Drawing on a knowledge of Soviet pelitics 
which few observers can match, Nicolaevsky 
effectively shows (1) that all of Khrushchev’s 
recent from the ouster of Molotov, 
Malenkov & Co. to the decentralization of the 
Soviet economy, were merely part of a cam- 
paign to destroy his rivals for personal power; 
(2) that Khrushchev himself is as thorough- 
going a Stalinist, in both domestic and foreign 
policy, as anyone in the Kremlin hierarchy; 
and (3) that his purged opponents were by 
no means all Stalinists, since Malenkov was 


“coexistence” 


moves, 


clearly identified with a more liberal policy 
at home and a non-aggressive policy abroad. 
New York City Jason T. CLark 


It is disappointing to me that Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky, a veteran of the Marx-Engels 
Institute and biographer of Marx, has made 
such a Machiavellian analysis of the recent 
Soviet developments, when for the first time in 
years the materials for a truly Marxist analysis 
are clearly apparent. By his concentration on 
the intrigues of Khrushchev, Poskrebyshev, 
Aristov, Ignatyev et al., I think he has missed 
the major political point of the post-Stalin 
era: namely, that for the first time since the 
1920s the Soviet people as a whole have had 
to be taken into account. 

Stalin left a legacy of hatred, fear, resent- 
ment and accumulated injustice in every sphere 
of Soviet and satellite life. The important fact 
of the post-Stalin era is that every one of the 
Kremlin contenders, when he had his day in 
the sun, has had to promise the Soviet people 
a better life. Beria promising an end to terror 
and new rights for nationalities; Malenkov 
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“he can retain his power only if he sticks to 





promising more consumer goods and forswear- 
ing nuclear war; Khrushchev and Bulganin 
journeying to Geneva, wooing Socialists, de. 
nouncing Yezhov, now promising meat, milk 
and butter on U. S. standards—all of these 
men, Stalinist gangsters for years, have had 
to rely in their struggle for power on wooing 
the Soviet masses. They are doing it not be- 
cause they want to but because they must; 
such are the pressures from below, which can- 
not be dismissed even though Mr. Nicolaevsky 
has failed to analyze them. 

It matters little, it seems to me, whether 
Khrushchev was associated with Poskrebyshey 
1952, for he no more possesses a free hand 
ay than Beria or Malenkov did before him. 


his promises and provides the food, housing, 
legality and shorter working hours that he 
has promised. 

I was also a bit surprised that Mr. Nicolaev- 
sky, analyzing the fall of the Molotov-Kagano- 
vich-Malenkov-Shepilov group, failed to discuss 
the role of Marshal Zhukov in these events, 
particularly the speech he made in Leningrad 





after their fall and the enthusiastic reception he | 


received from the population. The Leningrad 
speech was broadcast (monitoring reports are 
available), but Soviet press abridgments of it 
omitted the most explosive material: a call for 
“justice” for the Red Army heroes who perished 
in 1937. As we have seen, Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, most prominent of these heroes, 
has just been rehabilitated—indicating _ that 
Zhukov has won his point despite the reticence 
of the Party press. That the sole member of 
the Soviet leadership for whom there is any- 
thing like mass affection has steadily forged 
ahead in post-Stalinist crisis after crisis is but 
another indication of the growing weight of 
the Soviet masses, including rank-and-file Party 
members, in Soviet politics. 

To use Sidney Hook’s famous distinction, 
Khrushchev is, assuredly, not an event-making 
man in the sense that Stalin so clearly was; 
he is at most an eventful man, the suitable 
expression of contending forces in a transitional 
period. He will no more carry out the dark 
plans of 1952-53, as Nicolaevsky implies, than 
Stalin did. For if he ever tried, his end would 
be more sudden and unexpected than Stalin’s. 
And he knows it. 
Washington, D.C. ERNEST GRUENBACH 

I have been following Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s 
series on the battle in the Kremlin with great 
interest. One _ point, struck me. 
Nicolaevsky refers to Lavrenti Beria’s attempts, 
in the spring of 1953, to reach accommodation 
with the West by withdrawing Soviet power 
East Germany. Who foiled those at- 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


tempts? It is a question of historical importance. 
The answer must be John Foster Dulles. 
Churchill, as evidenced by his speech of May 
11, 1953, was eager to take a chance on a 
new “meeting at the summit” with Beria and 
Malenkov. The man who prevented such a 
meeting—and may have stymied a chance to 
reunify Germany in freedom and liberate the 
satellites—was the man everyone now agrees 
is our greatest Secretary of State since Dean 
Acheson. 


Pawtucket, R. I. ELMER ANDERSON 


DIANA TRILLING 


Am I wrong to assume that the last sentence 
of Diana Trilling’s “An Evening with ‘My Fair 
Lady’ After a ‘Long Day’s Journey’” (NL, 
July 29) places her in what a recent Saturday 
Review article described as “the catty school 
of writers”? 

Mrs. Trilling ended with this dubious ac- 
colade: “Quite without perversity, perhaps the 
best compliment 1 can pay O’Neill is to ac- 
knowledge that his autobiographical drama 
had for me an import almost as large and 
lasting as a superb musical comedy.” That, to 
quote one of SR’s ironical comments on the 
felines, “pretty well disposes of Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill.” 
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THIS CHILD IS SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and 
children will die on our highways, according 
to the present accident rate! 


Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... 
with your cooperation. 


Support your local safety organization 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 
STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


1 Drive safely and courteously 
yourself. Observe speed limits and 
warning-signs. 


Where drivers are careful and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 


Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 
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G. F. Hudson is Director of Far Eastern Studies 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford and a frequent writer on 
Asia for the London Economist. From 1939 to 1946 he 
served in the British Foreign Office. He is the author of 
Europe and China and An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics, 
and co-author with M. Rajchman of The Far East in 
World Politics. Since 1956, he has been a monthly ana- 
lyst of world politics for THE New Leaper, and he has also 
contributed to Encounter, Twentieth Century and other 
leading British reviews. In June 1957, he presided at 
the international conference of scholars on ‘Changes 
in Soviet Society” held at Oxford under the auspices 
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INTRODUCTION 85 . ¢. Hudson 


HE SPEECH “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the 

People,” made by Mao Tse-tung to an enlarged session of the Supreme 
State Conference on February 27, was not published until the end of June. 
In the meantime, however, its main contents had become known and various 
rumors about its details, some of them highly sensational, were widely 
current, It seems likely that, although not regarded as a top-secret communi- 
cation—and in any case delivered to a fairly large audience—it was not 
originally intended for publication, but that the decision to publish was 
taken in order to correct undesirable unofficial versions of it. It was admitted 
that for the published version Mao had made “certain additions” to the 
original verbatim record, and there is nothing in the public text we now 
have to show which passages have been added. Even so, the text we now 
have can hardly be identical with the original speech, for if it is true, as 
was reported, that Mao took four hours to deliver it, a great deal must have 
been left out in the published version, which, inclusive of the additions, could 
have been spoken in not much more than half the time. 

With all these reservations, however, the speech as published remains 
a very important historical document, particularly in view of what has 
happened in China since last February. The speech was made as the pre- 
liminary to the cheng feng campaign for “rectification of the style of Party 
work,” which was launched officially throughout China on May 1. This 
campaign was supposed to be directed against the “three evils” of sectarian- 
ism, subjectivism and bureaucratism marring the conduct of Communist 
cadres in their relations with the people; it was primarily a movement for 
self-criticism within the Communist party, but it was announced that in 
order to help the Party in correcting its shortcomings criticism would be 
welcomed from the non-Party public, particularly the non-Communist, so- 
call “democratic” parties included as auxiliaries of the Communist party 
in the Government coalition, and the critics were exhorted to speak frankly. 
There followed a flood of criticism (reported in the Chinese press), which 
not merely voiced grievances and complaints in matters of detail but called 
in question the supremacy of the Communist party and its policies. 

At first there was no response from the Communist side; then, beginning 
with an editorial in the Peking People’s Daily on June 8, a furious campaign 
was launched against “Rightists,” under which term all the critics of the 
Party were lumped together. A number of leading members of the auxiliary 
parties, notably: the Democratic League and the Revolutionary Kuomintang 
(the group of Kuomintang dissidents who went over to the Communists 
during the civil war), became targets for violent denunciation, with hints 
of “counter-revolutionary conspiracy” and threats of “punishment” if re- 
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cantations were not forthcoming. Organizations of every kind held meetings 
to attack the Rightists and their views; most of the persons accused made 
confessions of “political sins” and abject declarations of repentance, and 
their close political or professional associates—and often their relatives— 
joined in denouncing them. At the same time, well-publicized arrests of 
alleged counter-revolutionaries were made in various parts of China and 
the atmosphere of a major purge was created. 

Two main problems arise in connection with these events, First, what 
were the reasons for starting the cheng feng campaign? And, second, how 
far did Mao, when he made his speech in February, anticipate the volume 
and vehemence of the criticism which would burst forth from quarters 
outside the Communist party? In other words, was the diversion of the 
cheng feng campaign into a drive against Rightists a response to an un- 
expected situation, or was it all along the intention to bring them out into 
the open and lure them to their political doom? The idea that all Mao’s talk 
about freedom of speech and the need for criticism was in fact a cunningly 
laid trap received substantial confirmation from a People’s Daily editorial 
of July 1 which declared: 

“From May 8 to June 7 the newspapers of the Chinese Communist party, 
following the directive of the Party’s Central Committee, published few or 
no affirmative views or counter-criticism. The Party foresaw that a class 
battle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat was inevitable. For a 
time, in order to let the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals wage 
this battle, we . . . did not counter the frantic attacks made by the reactionary 
bourgeois Rightists. The reason was to enable the masses to distinguish 
clearly between those whose criticism was well-intentioned and those who were 
inspired by ill will. In this way the forces for an opportune counter-blow 
amassed strength. Some people call this scheming, but we say it was quite 
open. We told the enemy in advance that before monsters and serpents can 
be wiped out, they must first be brought into the open, and only by letting 
poisonous weeds show themselves above ground can they be uprooted. . . . 
Why have our reactionary class enemies enmeshed themselves in the net 
that was spread for them?” 

This passage leaves no doubt that the Rightists were deliberately en- 
couraged to commit themselves in order that the Communist leadership 
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might have pretexts for taking action against them. It does not follow, 
however, that preparation for the drive against the Rightists was the only, 
or even the main, purpose of Mao’s speech of February 27. That speech must 
be read in the context of recently preceding events, and particularly the 
uprising in Hungary. What happened in Budapest was a shock for Com- 
munist leaders all over the world, and the lesson was taken to heart not 
least in Peking. Whatever versions might be put out for public propaganda, 
the top leadership was aware that the Hungarian workers and students had 
been the mainstay of the revolt, and that after more than a decade of Com- 
munist rule the regime had suddenly found itself without support from any 
quarter except its hated security police. After this it could not be assumed 
that any Communist country was immune from such outbreaks, and the 
Communists were faced with the problem of how to prevent that isolation 
of their party from the masses which had been so manifest in the Hungarian 
débacle. 

{n spite of the distance from the Danube, Communist China was con- 
cerned about what was happening in Budapest no less than the Soviet 
Union and the Communist countries of Eastern Europe. It was, on the other 
hand, sufficiently detached from the complications between the Soviet Union 
and the European satellites to undertake a mediatory and advisory role in 
the crisis, the more so as the Kremlin appeared to be unable to produce a 
clear and coherent statement of its ideological position. Chou En-lai went to 
Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest to help in arranging matters with Gomulka 
and Kadar, while in China on December 29 the press published a lengthy 
manifesto which was stated to have been discussed in the Politburo and 
was taken to be inspired, if not written, by Mao himself. 

This declaration was in the main a powerful justification of the Soviet 
action in Hungary and a warning against revisionist tendencies encouraged 
by the recent events. It was stated that all discussion of what had happened 
must proceed from “the most fundamental fact, the antagonism between 
the imperialist bloc of aggressors and the popular forces in the world.” The 
imperialists’ alleged instigation of the Hungarian rising had been “the 
gravest attack launched against the socialist camp since the war of aggression 
they carried on in Korea.” Tribute was paid to “the righteous action of 
the Soviet Union in aiding the socialist forces in Hungary.” The regime 
in Hungary had failed to cope with the intrigues of the enemy because, on 
the one hand, it had not been sufficiently considerate of the interest of the 
masses and, on the other, it had not been sufficiently energetic in elimi- 
nating counter-revolutionaries. With obvious reference to Gomulka’s Poland, 
the manifesto went on to argue that Communists must avoid “indiscriminate 
and mechanical copying of the Soviet Union” and must apply Marxist- 
Leninist theory to the “special national features” of their own countries, 
but they must beware of any revisionist and right-wing opportunist agitation 








tending to weaken the principle of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Russian October Revolution was “not only the road for the proletariat of 
the Soviet Union, but also the road which the proletariat of all countries 
must travel in order to gain victory”; and Lenin had “pointed out again 
and again that the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat is the most 
essential part of Marxism.” 

This declaration dealt primarily with the international situation; Mao’s 
speech of February 27, on the other hand, was concerned with policy inside 
China, and its emphasis is rather different. The main theme of the speech 
is the distinction between “contradictions with the enemy” (i.e., with the im- 
perialists and the proscribed classes of landlords and “bureaucratic” capital- 
ists), which are “antagonistic,” and “contradictions within the people,” 
which are “non-antagonistic.” These two types of contradiction should be 
handled quite differently: Dictatorship and coercion are appropriate to the 
former, but conciliation and persuasion are appropriate to the latter. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not over the people, but is to be exercised 
by the people under the leadership of the Communist party. The “people” 
in China is held to include not only the workers and peasants, but also the 
“national” bourgeoisie, who are now being transformed into managers of state 
enterprises, but enjoy compensation for the loss of their properties in the 
form of securities bearing interest for ten years. Although there are certain 
contradictions between them and the workers and peasants, these, if handled 
correctly, will be non-antagonistic and contained within the people. The 
intellectuals, similarly, must be properly handled and reasoned with, not 
bullied or coerced, so that they may be helped to transform themselves and 
shed their “bourgeois world outlook.” 

All this, added to the famous slogan of “Let a hundred flowers bloom to- 
gether and a hundred schools of thought contend,” appeared to imply a great 
liberalization of the regime, and it is no wonder that some foreign commenta- 
tors on early reports of the speech supposed that China was going further than 
any other Communist country in “de-Stalinization.” But there is another 
side to the speech which, if less prominent in it than the instructions to be 
more considerate toward the people, laid down the line for this summer’s 
purging. As already mentioned, the Chinese Communist line has been from 
the beginning that one factor in the collapse of the Hungarian Communist 
regime was its failure to deal effectively with counter-revolutionaries, and 
Mao boasts in his speech that one reason why nothing of the kind has 
happened in China “was that we had succeeded in suppressing counter-revo- 
lution quite thoroughly.” Again and again in the speech, the critical reader 
is bound to ask how the criticism and dissent which Mao proposes to permit 
in his people’s democracy are to be distinguished from the counter-revo- 
lutionary activity for which countless numbers of people in China over the 
last seven years have been executed or sent to “reform through labor.” The 
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only answer is that, since there is no strict legal definition of counter- 
revolution and since the courts are entirely under the control of the Commu- 
nist party, it is the Party which decides whether its critics are to be regarded 
as counter-revolutionaries or not. And the Party can use this power to 
threaten those whom it regards as dangerous to its supremacy and compel 
them to discredit themselves and their ideas by groveling recantations. 

There is no fundamental incompatibility between a policy of relaxing 
the severity of the regime toward the people at large and intensifying re- 
pression against political opponents. In both courses, the Party aims at 
consolidating its power and destroying all elements of resistance to it. 
Applying the lesson of Hungary, it strives to win popular support and avoid 
a fatal separation from the masses, while it redoubles its efforts to discover, 
isolate and crush every factor of independent political activity or opposition. 
The Communist view of the significance of the cheng feng movement may 
be gathered from the following passage in a People’s Daily editorial of 
June 22: 

“Because of this speech [Mao’s] . . . the political life of our country has 
become more active during the past period. On the one hand, the masses of 
the people have offered a large number of criticisms and suggestions con- 
cerning the work of the Communist party and the Government and have 
asked the Communist party and the Government to take positive measures 
to improve their work and their relationship with the masses. On the other 
hand, taking advantage of the Communist party slogans, a number of 
bourgeois Rightist elements who are not satisfied with the cause of socialism 
have tried to broaden their sphere of influence and consolidate their po- 
sition. . . . If the masses do not voice their views frankly and freely, how 
can the Communist party and the Government discover and overcome their 
shortcomings so quickly? And if no opportunity is given to the people who 
harbor erroneous and even reactionary views to express them, how can the 
masses Clearly identify, correct and refute them?” © 

It is not, it seems, for the Communist party but for the masses to identify. 
correct and refute these false opinions. So we have meetings all over China 
at which the Rightists will be denounced and a dozen selected individuals 
will be personally attacked. And in the minds of the denouncers and the 
denounced alike there will be the memory of the accusation rallies and 
bloody executions of the great revolutionary terror of five years ago, which 
has now abated but may be renewed whenever the rulers of China so decide. 

The masses may, however, be somewhat confused ideologically, and so to 
help them distinguish the desirable flowers of thought from the poisonous 
weeds the published version of Mao’s speech lists six criteria by which 
good thought may be separated from bad. According to unofficial reports 
from China, these criteria were not in the original speech but are among 
the additions made in revising the text for publication. The six criteria are 
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union of the nationalities within China; socialist transformation and con- 
struction; the people’s democratic dictatorship; democratic centralism; the 
leadership of the Communist party; and international socialist solidarity, 
Anything which goes against them is harmful. Mao adds that the two most 
important of the six are the socialist path and the leadership of the Party. 
A group of journalists in a public statement went one better; they declared 
with appropriate enthusiasm that the six criteria were just what was needed 
for the guidance of newspapers and that the most important of them was 
the leadership of the Party. 

The safest course for a citizen of Communist China today is indeed to 
accept the principle that the Communist party has an exclusive and permanent 
right to power and to relate all words and actions to this principle. If justifi- 
cation of the principle is required, perhaps the best is that which has recently 
been given by a certain Li Chun-Chin, Chairman of the Taiwan Democratic 
Self-government League, devoted to organizing fifth-column work in Formosa: 

“To oppose socialism is the same as opposing construction of new China, 
and since there would be no socialism in China without the leadership of 
the Communist party, to oppose that leadership is the same as opposing 
socialism. . . . We can only follow the path of socialism and make China 
stronger every day under the leadership of the Communist party. We are 
all Chinese and hope that China will become stronger and stronger. There- 
fore we must resolutely oppose the Rightists.” 


AO TSE-TUNG, however, is not only the ideological pontiff of Communist 

China; he is an interpreter of the Marxist-Leninist creed for the Com- 
munist world as a whole. Not, of course, the sole interpreter, but one of high 
standing everywhere, because of his personal qualities as a theoretician as well 
as his position as ruler of China. 

Even without any formal acknowledgment of the principle of “different 
roads to socialism,” the ideological unity of world Communism, as it existed 
under Stalin, is a thing of the past. The problem now facing Communists 
everywhere is how to adjust differences of view among the national parties so 
that the international movement can retain a sufficient basis of common faith 
and present a united front to unbelievers. 

Communism, as a secular religion, is liable to the centrifugal tendencies 
characteristic of religious movements. Such tendencies can only be counter- 
acted fully by the institution of a central authority, whether a representative 
council or a specially designated individual, with the right to define the faith, 
provide an authoritative interpretation of sacred texts, and render final 
decisions in all major ideological controversies. For the individual Communist 
this function is performed by the Party through its highest elected organs or 
by its recognized personal leader—though his authority is always in principle 
derived from the will of the Party. Every Party member is supposed to submit 
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the a definite Party line has been established. It is on the disciplined acceptance 
ty. of Party decisions, in questions of general doctrine as well as of current 
om policy, that the “monolithic” character of the Party-state regime depends. But 
ty. this only applies within each national party, which is an organizational unit 
red whether already in control of the state or still only in quest of power. Uni- 
led formity can only be imposed on all the national parties if there is a higher 
i international organization which can overrule the national parties just as the 
higher central organs of the national parties can overrule the local branches 
and individual members. Originally, this was the function of the Communist 
4 International. But since its dissolution in 1943 no constitutional machinery 
if has existed for the purpose of formulating dogmas and policies for Commu- 
tly nists all over the world. As long as Stalin was alive this did not matter, for his 
- personal prestige and the authority of Moscow as the headquarters of the 
in revolution were so great as to keep national parties in line with whatever the 
sie. Kremlin decided. Tito’s revolt was the only serious break in the ranks, and 
of the solidarity of the international movement was demonstrated by the fact 
ng that every other Communist party in the world denounced him. 
ied Since Stalin’s death, however, there has been neither a formal Communist 


- world organization nor an all-powerful leadership from the Kremlin. The 
~ situation had changed greatly by 1953 from that which had existed in 1943. 
Instead of a multitude of Communist parties all looking to the Soviet Union 
as the only country which had achieved the proletarian revolution, there were 


ae now a dozen non-Soviet parties in control of their respective countries with 
wi developing state-interests of their own. Even if Stalin had lived longer, he 
8 might have found his authority insufficient to cope with the new conditions. 


As it was, there was a rapid weakening of the system devised by Stalin. 

The new leadership was not only collective, with the consequent difficulty 
ot formulating clear-cut doctrinal theses; it was also notably deficient in 
ed theoretical ability. It had been so dangerous under Stalin to think with any 
originality that the serious study and interpretation of Marxist-Leninist 
- ideology had been virtually abandoned in Russia. The highest Party offices 
ith were in the hands of men whose talents were in the field of practical politics 
; and administration rather than of abstract thought and ideological contro- 
- versy. This applied, above all, to Khrushchev, who, in spite of his qualities as 


= a demagogic orator or television personality, is far inferior not only to Lenin 
re but even to Stalin as an exponent of Marxist theory. 

th, It has not been possible, therefore, for Moscow to maintain its old position 
al as a fountainhead of wisdom and guidance for all the world’s Communists. 
ast The decline of Soviet influence has been further accentuated by Khrushchev’s 
- own policies. Whatever he may have gained in Soviet internal politics by his 
le attack on the memory of Stalin at the 20th Party Congress, the vituperative 
m denigration of the man who had for a generation been the revered leader of 
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international Communism could not but lower the prestige of Moscow as the 
source of inspiration for comrades outside the Soviet frontiers. Likewise, the 
unconditional reconciliation with Yugoslavia, by canceling the ban on Titoist 
ideas, confounded Moscow’s loyal supporters and promoted the spread of 
anti-Muscovite agitation in the European Communist parties. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Khrushchev has underestimated 
the importance of maintaining a coherent orthodox ideology. Cunning and 
quick-witted rather than subtle or far-sighted in his approach to politics, 
relying on his control of the Party machine for power inside Russia and on 
his globe-trotting salesmanship for influence abroad, Khrushchev has failed 
to provide the ideological leadership which remains essential for holding 
international Communism together as a militant revolutionary movement. 
There are, indeed, observers in the West who consider that this neglect of 
ideology by the post-Stalin Soviet leadership is a sign of increased realism 
in Soviet politics, which is to be welcomed as a return to sanity and normality 
in Russia. Yet, there are fundamental reasons why the totalitarian Party-state 
system created by Communism cannot, as it were, detach itself from its ideo- 
logical base and become self-sufficient as an established social and political 
order. 

In a world where the echoes of political liberty are never absent and there 
is no possibility of relying on the kind of merely traditional obedience which 
formerly sustained absolute monarchies, Communism must be perpetually 
justifying its claim to power, above all in the minds of its own followers, by 
effective propaganda for its doctrine. This is true even of the Soviet Union, 
where overt, organized opposition to the regime was thoroughly suppressed 
years ago and the great majority of the population has grown up under 
Soviet rule. It is much more true of the new Communist countries where the 
non-Communist past is still recent, and most of all of non-Communist countries 
where the cause has to make its way and win converts under conditions of 
free intellectual competition. International Communism thus needs always 
a unifying ideological leadership. If it can no longer get such leadership from 
Moscow, it must look elsewhere. To some extent, each national party can 
make its own formulations of doctrine, but Marxism-Leninism claims to be a 
discovery of truth which is universally valid and to hold the keys to the 
understanding of past, present and future history. It would be intolerable if 
there were to be a variety of opinions among national Communist leaders on 
the basic articles of the creed. There is an urgent desire among Communists, 
therefore, for an agreed framework of doctrine which can be held in com- 
mon and will make it possible to draw a clear line between the believer and 
the infidel. 

It is in this context that we must view the recent growth of Chinese influ- 
ence in the international Communist movement. Various factors have com- 
bined to give China the ideological initiative. There is, in the first place, the 
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2 great prestige as the most populous nation of the world and an emerging 
ne Great Power. Secondly, there is China’s own self-confidence and independ- 
e ence of outlook; the Chinese Communists acknowledge the derivation of their 
faith from Europe, but they have made their way to power with less Soviet aid 
wa than any European Communist party except the Yugoslav, and Mao has never 
aa accepted the kind of subordination to Moscow which was imposed on Bierut, 
we Rakosi, Gottwald or Ulbricht. A third factor is China’s geographical detach- 
on ment from the affairs of Eastern Europe and their historical complications— 
led a detachment which fits her for a mediatory role in conflicts between the 
” Soviet Union and other Communist states of that region. 
ok Finally, there are Mao’s personal qualifications for ideological leadership. 
of In spite of his success as a practical politician, Mao has remained always an 
wn intellectual—the man who, after a series of spiritual adventures in search of 
ity a satisfactory Weltanschauung, became a convert to Marxism in the midst of 
ia the mental ferment which was going on at the beginning of the 1920s in the 
ee University of Peking. In contrast to Khrushchev, the climbing bureaucratic 
aid careerist of an established political order, who has never wasted any time 
on ideas above the level of technical or tactical problems, Mao has done his 
- own thinking in a systematic way. For the Chinese, the “thought of Mao” is an 
‘ch important supplement, not contradicting but adapting and amplifying the 
lly Marxist-Leninist heritage originally received from Moscow. It was only last 
ied year, however, that China began to play a part in European Communist 
‘in affairs, with the Chou En-lai visit to Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest. 
ull The December 1956 Chinese pronouncement on the Hungarian rising, as 
ler we have seen, carefully balanced condemnations of “doctrinairism” and 
‘a “great-nation chauvinism” with warnings against any weakening of the 
ve principle of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In relations between Com- 
of munist states, the domination of one nation over another must be avoided, but 
1s the small nations must be ready to subordinate their special national interests 
on to the international movement so as to present a united front to the aggressions 
48; of imperialism. All Communist thinking, it was stated, must start with “the 
nee most fundamental fact, that of the antagonism between the imperialist bloc 
a of aggression and the popular forces in the world.” The fight against America 
af is described as “the class struggle on a world scale.” The dictatorship of the 
om proletariat must be maintained in each Communist country, but in proportion 
oe as class opposition is eliminated in domestic politics, the “edge” of the dicta- 
saa torship should be turned outward against the “aggressive forces of foreign 
- imperialism.” There might be contradictions within the “socialist camp,” 
but these must be distinguished from the greater conflict with imperialism 
‘ and kept within bounds; if they were not successfully resolved, sections of 
ve the people might pass over to the side of the enemy, as had happened in 
his Hungary. 
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This distinction between contradictions “among the people” and contradic- 
tions with the imperialist enemy provided the main theme for Mao’s speech of 
February 27. The speech differed from the December manifesto in that it was 
not originally intended for publication and was addressed to a group con- 
cerned primarily with Chinese domestic policy. The speech was, for this rea- 
son, less balanced as between “liberalization” and anti-revisionism than the 
December manifesto, and the impression produced in Europe both by the 
earlier unofficial reports of it and by the later, edited official version was that 
Mao had moved a long way toward a revisionist position. 

This was true to a certain extent. The most important point on which Mao’s 
doctrine now diverged from the orthodoxy of the Soviet Union was his admis- 
sion of the possibility of contradictions between the government and the 
people in a Communist-governed country. Khrushchev refused to accept this 
principle as applicable to the Soviet Union, and it was arguable on Marxist- 
Leninist premises that Soviet society, in its more advanced stage of liquidation 
of classes, had overcome contradictions which still existed in the transition 
stage of social and political development through which China was passing. 
The publication of Mao’s speech in full in Pravda—which could hardly have 
been avoided without offense to Mao—was, nevertheless, embarrassing for 
the Soviet leadership. It undoubtedly gave encouragement to the more restless 
elements among Soviet writers, who had been rebelling against the Party’s 
dragooning of literature, and to those inside and outside the Party who 
favored relaxing the established Soviet policy of outlawing all strikes. In 
Poland, the speech was hailed as a kind of charter of liberty, and China was 
claimed as the patron of an intelligentsia which since the October days had 
largely emancipated itself from the ideological control of the Communist party 
authorities. 

The Chinese Communist campaign against the Rightists, however, was 
soon to put the matter in a different light. European Communists were 
bewildered by the sudden turn, for they had supposed the Chinese comrades 
to be going in the opposite direction. On May 29, a few days before the 
anti-Rightist offensive was launched, Polish readers were informed by a cor- 
respondent of Polityka writing from China: 

“. . . a difference between Poland and People’s China is the fact that the 
Chinese Communist party is now concentrating its ideological efforts on the 
struggle against dogmatism, subjectivism and bureaucratism. This does not 
mean that they underrate the danger of revisionism, which, for instance in 
Poland, is at present very great. It seems to me simply that the Chinese com- 
rades are of the opinion that revisionist tendencies on a large scale do not 
exist in China.” 

It is, indeed, quite likely that in February Mao saw the arbitrary and 
tyrannical behavior of Party cadres as the most formidable problem con- 
fronting his regime, and that he was himself surprised by the volume of the 
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anti-Communist feeling which burst out when he invited outsiders to join in 
criticism of Party practice. But it was certainly in accordance with his general 
theoretical position that the Party’s campaigning capacity should be directed 
against either Left or Right deviation, whichever might seem the greater 
threat for the time being. 

What has a practical bearing on Communist international, as distinct from 
Chinese domestic, politics is Mao’s support, on behalf of all Communist 
states, for a degree of sovereign independence and equality with Russia simi- 
lar to that which Communist China herself has always claimed. Insofar as this 
involves opposition to any Soviet attempt to put the clock back to 1952 in 
relations with the European satellites, it means a possibility of conflict with 
Moscow. But this is in accord with the reality of Communist international 
relations as they have developed over the past year and with the general line 
followed by Khrushchev. 

The decentralization of the Communist world which is thus being brought 
about, however, carries with it great dangers of ideological confusion. It is to 
avert the threatened chaos that Mao has been trying to recreate the unity of 
the Communist world on a new theoretical basis. This is not being done in 
competition with Moscow, for Moscow is not trying to do it—and is appar- 
ently incapable of doing it. Russia’s primacy in industrial and military 
strength remains beyond challenge, but Khrushchev does not seem to object 
to China now playing the hand ideologically for the solidarity of a “poly- 
centric” Communism. After all that has happened in recent years, it is today 
easier for China than for Russia to preach sermons to the smaller members of 
the Communist family; and though the Chinese preaching may sometimes be 
irritating to Russian ears, the burden of its message is such as must meet with 
their approval. Communist states are to be mutually equal and independent, 
but they must always, if they are to be recognized as Communist, be Party- 
states; the dictatorship of the proletariat and the supremacy of the Communist 
party are declared to be unalterable principles of Marxism, not to be modified 
by any variety of “roads to socialism.” There is nothing in Mao’s reformula- 
tion of the Communist creed which implies democratization, in the sense of 
moving toward a political system which will allow the people a free vote be- 
tween the Communists and opposition parties. On the contrary, Mao makes it 
as clear as can be that in his conception the Communist party’s hold on supreme 
power must be permanent and exclusive, and that other parties, if allowed to 
exist at all, can only be tolerated as obedient vassals. In the final analysis, 
Mao’s “democracy” is simply an exhortation to Party cadres not to treat ordi- 
nary people as badly as they normally do. But there is all the difference in the 
world between treating a slave less harshly and setting him free. 








On the Correct Handling of 
Contradictions Among the People 


SPEECH TO THE SUPREME STATE CONFERENCE 
Peking, February 27, 1957 


By Mao Tse-tung 


Chairman, Communist Party of China 


UR GENERAL subject is the correct handling of contradictions among the 
O people. For convenience’s sake, let us discuss it under twelve sub-head- 
ings. Although reference will be made to contradictions between ourselves and 
our enemies, this discussion will center mainly on contradictions among the 


people. 
1. Two Different Types of Contradictions 


EVER HAS our country been as united as it is today. The victories of the 
N bourgeois-democratic revolution and the socialist revolution, coupled 
with our achievements in socialist construction, have rapidly changed the 
face of old China.’ Now we see before us an even brighter future. The days of 





1. The Chinese Communists claim both to have completed China’s 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and to have carried through a socialist 
revolution since they came to power. Early Marxist theory required that there 
be a full development of capitalist industry and the achievement of bourgeois 
political democracy (regarded as necessary for the liberation of the productive 
forces from feudal restrictions) before a transition to socialism would be 
possible, and it was assumed that the interval between the bourgeois- 
democratic and socialist revolutions would be a fairly long one. The Russian 
Social Democrats originally held the view that the overthrow of the Tsarist 
autocracy must be followed by a period of rule by bourgeois parties during 
which Russian capitalism would fulfil its historic mission of industrializing 
the country. But the Bolsheviks under Lenin iook advantage of the confusion 
of 1917 to seize power eight months after the fall of Tsarism and 
suppressed Russia’s first democratic assembly the day after it met. The 
Bolsheviks did not, however, formally claim to have achieved socialism 
(involving general nationalization of trade and industry and the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture) until 1934. In China, capitalist industry has never 
developed beyond its infancy and political democracy has never been 
established. The bourgeois-democratic revolution is supposed to have begun 
with the overthrow of the monarchy in 1912 but to have been frustrated 
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national disunity and turmoil which the people detested have gone forever. 
Led by the working class and the Communist party, and united as one, our 
600 million people? are engaged in the great work of building socialism. 
Unification of the country, unity of the people, and unity among our various 
nationalities—these are the basic guarantees for the sure triumph of our 
cause. However, this does not mean that there are no longer any contradictions 
in our society. It would be naive to imagine that there are no more contradic- 
tions. To do so would be to fly in the face of objective reality. We are con- 
fronted by two types of social contradictions—contradictions between our- 
selves and the enemy and contradictions among the people. These two types 
of contradictions are totally different in nature. 

If we are to have a correct understanding of these two different types of 
contradictions, we must first of all make clear what is meant by “the people” 
and what is meant by “the enemy.” 

The term “the people” has different meanings in different countries and in 
different historical periods in each country. Take our country, for example. 
During the war of resistance to Japanese aggression, all those classes, strata 
and social groups which opposed aggression belonged to the category of the 
people, while the Japanese imperialists, Chinese traitors and the pro-Japanese 
elements belonged to the category of enemies of the people. During the war 
of liberation, the United States imperialists and their henchmen—the bureau- 
crat-capitalists and landlord class—and the Kuomintang reactionaries, who 
represented these two classes, were the enemies of the people, while all other 
classes, strata and social groups which opposed these enemies belonged to the 
category of the people. At this stage of building socialism, all classes, strata 
and social groups which approve, support and work for the cause of socialist 








first by the domination of the “warlords” and then by the single-party rule 
of the Kuomintang. The substitution of the dictatorship of the Communist 
party cannot be said, however, in any significant sense to have “completed” 
it. The claim appears to be based on the fact that during the first five years 
of their rule the Communists distributed landlords’ estates to the peasants 
as their private property and tolerated a private sector of industry. General 
nationalization of business enterprise and collectivization in agriculture were 
only carried out in 1955-56. 

2. The figure of 600 million—or 602 million, to be precise—is derived 
from the 1954 census, which counted in the population of Formosa and the 
Overseas Chinese to make up the total. Even after deduction of these 
categories, however, the figure for mainland China appears to be too high. 
No complete census was ever taken in China before the Communists came 
to power, but well-founded approximate estimates of population were made 
in the Thirties. On the basis of these, it would have required a phenomenal 
increase under the unfavorable conditions produced by the Japanese invasion 
and the subsequent civil war to approach the figure now claimed. The boastful 
manner in which Communist leaders constantly repeat the figure of 600 
million for China’s population suggests that it was a “target” for the 
census-takers. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the population 
of mainland China is well over 500 million. 
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construction belong to the category of the people, while those social forces and 
groups which resist the socialist revolution, and are hostile to and try to wreck 
socialist construction, are enemies of the people.* 

The contradictions between ourselves and our enemies are antagonistic 
ones. Within the ranks of the people, contradictions among the working people 
are non-antagonistic, while those between the exploiters and the exploited 
classes have, apart from their antagonistic aspect, a non-antagonistic aspect.* 
Contradictions among the people have always existed, but their content differs 
in each period of the revolution and during the building of socialism. 

In the conditions existing in China today, what we call contradictions 
among the people include the following: 

Contradictions within the working class, contradictions within the peas- 
antry, contradictions within the intelligentsia, contradictions between the 
working class and the peasantry, contradictions between the working class and 
peasantry on the one hand and the intelligentsia on the other, contradictions 
between the working class and other sections of the working people on the 





3. In these definitions of “the people” for the three successive periods 
of (1) the war against Japan, (2) the civil war against the Kuomintang, 
and (3) Communist rule, it should be noted that only in the second period 
is the division between the people and their enemies made strictly in terms 
of class. In the civil war, the bureaucrat-capitalists (Kuomintang politicians 
with business interests) and the landlords are represented as arrayed on the 
side of Chiang Kai-shek against the rest of the population led by the 
Communists. But the “traitors and pro-Japanese elements” of the time of 
the Japanese invasion are not identical with any class in the Marxist sense, 
for even the Communists cannot deny that Chiang fought against the Japanese 
or that the majority of Chinese of all classes refused to collaborate with the 
invaders. For the recent period, Mao also avoids stating the division in class 
terms; the “enemies of the people” are simply all those of whatever class 
who “resist the socialist revolution.” It is also worthy of notice that for the 
civil-war period (1945-50) the United States imperialists are described in 
exactly the same terms as the Japanese imperialists in the period of Japan’s 
military invasion of China. For the current period, Mao does not specifically 
mention imperialists as the masters of those who “try to wreck socialist 
construction,” but day-to-day Communist propaganda makes up for the 
omission. 

4. The idea that contradictions between exploiting and exploited classes 
can have a non-antagonistic aspect derives from the theory that Communists 
can profitably make alliances with the “national”? bourgeoisie in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries. The national bourgeoisie in China was held to 
consist of those capitalist elements which had no close links either with 
foreign (imperialist) capital or with the Kuomintang; some of them were 
persuaded by Communist propaganda that they would have more scope than 
before if the Communists came to power and gave a degree of support to 
their cause. Mao’s thesis appears to make the bourgeoisie at once antagonistic 
and non-antagonistic in its contradiction with the working class; theoretically 
this involves difficulties, but practically it has the advantage that they can 
be included in. or excluded from, the people as policy requires. 
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one hand and the national bourgeoisie on the other, contradictions within the 
national bourgeoisie, and so forth. Our People’s Government is a government 
that truly represents the interests of the people and serves the people, yet 
certain contradictions do exist between the Government and the masses.° These 
include contradictions between the interests of the state, collective interests 
and individual interests; between democracy and centralism; between those in 
positions of leadership and the led, and contradictions arising from the 
bureaucratic practices of certain state functionaries in their relations with 
the masses. All these are contradictions among the people; generally speaking, 
underlying the contradictions among the people is the basic identity of the 
interests of the people. 

In our country, the contradiction between the working class and the national 
bourgeoisie is a contradiction among the people. The class struggle waged 
between the two is, by and large, a class struggle within the ranks of the 
people; this is because of the dual character of the national bourgeoisie in our 
country. In the years of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, there was a 
revolutionary side to their character; there was also a tendency to compro- 
mise with the enemy—this was the other side. In the period of the socialist 
revolution, exploitation of the working class to make profits is one side, while 
support of the Constitution and willingness to accept socialist transformation 
is the other. The national bourgeoisie differs from the imperialists, the land- 
lords and the bureaucrat-capitalists. The contradiction between exploiter and 





5. The admission that under Communist rule there can be contradictions 
between the Government and the masses was the most remarkable admission 
in Mao’s speech, and it was the one which so embarrassed Khrushchev when 
he was asked about it in his television interview with American newspapermen. 
In spite of the disclosures about Stalin’s tyranny, the Russian Communists 
are still unwilling to admit that anything of the nature of a contradiction 
can exist between a Communist government and the masses of the people 
whose interests it claims to represent. It is something that Mao should 
recognize the possibility, though he deprives the recognition of practical 
importance by insisting that every such contradiction can be resolved within 
the framework of the Communist party-state. 

6. As pointed out above (Note 4), Mao counts the national bourgeoisie 
as having both antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradictions with the 
working class; this is its “dual character.”’ There is a fundamental difference, 
however, between the radicalism of the bourgeoisie in the period of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution which may lead sections of it into political 
alliances with Communists (the Kuomintang in 1923-27 and the Democratic 
League and other groups after 1945) and its alleged “willingness to accept 
socialist transformation’? under Communist rule. The former is quite in 
accordance with Marxist theory, but the latter is something which Marx 
would have regarded as absurd. In Russia, capitalists were expropriated, 
but there was no pretense that they liked it; the enthusiasm of the bourgeoisie 
for its own class liquidation is a peculiarity of Mao’s China. Actually, there 
is no evidence that capitalists in China any more than elsewhere welcome 
“socialist transformation,” but “ideological remolding” is insistently required 
of them by the regime. 
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exploited which exists between the national bourgeoisie and the working class 
is an antagonistic one. But, in the concrete conditions existing in China, such 
an antagonistic contradiction, if properly handled, can be transformed into a 
non-antagonistic one and resolved in a peaceful way. But if it is not properly 
handled, if, say, we do not follow a policy of unity, criticizing and educating 
the national bourgeoisie, or if the national bourgeoisie does not accept this 
policy, then the contradictions between the working class and the national 
bourgeoisie can turn into an antagonistic contradiction as between ourselves 
and the enemy.” 

Since the contradictions between ourselves and the enemy and those among 
the people differ in nature, they must be solved in different ways. To put it 
briefly, the former is a matter of drawing a line between us and our enemies, 
while the latter is a matter of distinguishing between right and wrong. It is, of 
course, true that drawing a line between ourselves and our enemies is also a 
question of distinguishing between right and wrong. For example, the ques- 
tion as to who is right, we or the reactionaries at home and abroad—that is, 
the imperialists, the feudalists and bureaucrat-capitalists—is also a question 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, but it is different in nature from 
questions of right and wrong among the people. 

Ours is a people’s democratic dictatorship, led by the working class and 
based on the worker-peasant alliance. What is this dictatorship for? Its first 
function is to suppress the reactionary classes and elements and those exploit- 
ers in the country who range themselves against the socialist revolution, to 
suppress all those who try to wreck our socialist construction; that is to say, 
to solve the contradictions between ourselves and the enemy within the coun- 
try—for instance, to arrest, try and sentence certain counter-revolutionaries, 
and for a specified period of time deprive landlords and bureaucrat-capitalists 
of their right to vote and freedom of speech—all this comes within the scope 





7. If the bourgeoisie is properly handled by the Communist party through 
criticism and education and if it accepts this policy, then its contradictions 
with the working class will be non-antagonistic and it will remain a part of 
the people, but if either of these conditions is not fulfilled it passes into 
the category of “the enemy.” This is an exhortation to Party cadres not to 
be too harsh to the bourgeois—or rather the ex-bourgeois now functioning 
as managers or experts—but it is even more a warning to the latter not to 
resist socialist transformation. 

8. The idea of a “democratic dictatorship” of workers and peasants goes 
back to the days before the Russian Revolution. The combination would 
exclude landlords and the bourgeoisie, but would in theory be democratic 
because the peasants formed the great majority of the population. The 
peasants were to be won over by the promise of distribution of landlords’ 
estates, but the urban proletariat, although a minority, must lead the 
partnership because the ideology of the peasants was petty bourgeois. In 
China, there was for a long time greater emphasis on the peasant side of 
the alliance, and the national bourgeoisie was included in the class grouping, 
but the nominal widening of the social base did not make any difference to 
the Communist party’s determination to achieve total power. 
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of our dictatorship. To maintain law and order and safeguard the interests of 
the people, it is likewise necessary to exercise dictatorship over robbers, 
swindlers, murderers, arsonists, hooligans and other scoundrels who seriously 
disrupt social order.° 

The second function of this dictatorship is to protect our country from 
subversive activities and possible aggression by the external enemy. Should 
that happen, it is the task of this dictatorship to solve the external contradic- 
tion between ourselves and the enemy.’® The aim of this dictatorship is to 
protect all our people so that they can work in peace and build China into a 
socialist country with a modern industry, agriculture, science and culture. 

Who is to exercise this dictatorship? Naturally, it must be the working 
class and the entire people led by it."’ Dictatorship does not apply in the ranks 
of the people. The people cannot possibly exercise dictatorship over them- 
selves; nor should one section of them oppress another section. Law-breaking 
elements among the people will be dealt with according to law, but this is 
different in principle from using the dictatorship to suppress enemies of the 
people. What applies among the people is democratic centralism.’ Our consti- 
tution lays it down that citizens of the People’s Republic of China enjoy free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of assembly, of association, of procession, of 
demonstration, of religious belief and so on. Our constitution also provides 








9. It is interesting to see Mao coming out with the argument that the 
Communist party’s violent repression of its political opponents (counter- 
revolutionaries) is on a par with any society’s “dictatorship” over common 
criminals. A democratic state indeed punishes as crimes certain defined acts 
of treason or rebellion, but for a totalitarian state all opposition to the will 
of the ruling party is in itself criminal while the complete concentration of 
power in the Party dictatorship removes all checks or restrictions on the 
latter in dealing with the opposition. 

10. The “external enemy” for the Chinese Communists is, of course, 
imperialism, represented particularly by the United States. But, even assuming 
that China is threatened by aggression from outside, there is no necessity 
for any dictatorship merely in order to defend the country. Liberal democratic 
states are also capable of defending themselves. 

11. “The working class and the entire people led by it” implies again that 
the Communist party represents the whole population except for the elements 
specifically designated as “the enemy.” But in fact only the Communist 
party exercises the dictatorship, and even its rank-and-file membership is 
virtually powerless. As in other Communist countries, the people is allowed 
neither electoral choice nor any form of organization independent of the 
party-state. Dictatorship “by the people” is a pure fiction. 

12. The principle of democratic centralism was originally a concept 
applicable to the Communist party itself and not to the state. The theory 
was that the Party members in their local branches should elect a central 
executive committee which would in turn impose strict discipline on all 
members for carrying out all decisions taken. In intra-Party practice, however, 
democratic centralism became, as one observer put it, “all center and no 
circumference.” As extended to the whole people, it becomes even more 
fictitious, for the electorate under Communist rule can only approve a single 
list of nominated candidates and has no choice between parties. 
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that state organs must practice democratic centralism and must rely on the 
masses, that the personnel of state organs must serve the people. Our socialist 
democracy is democracy in the widest sense, such as is not to be found in 
any capitalist country.’* Our dictatorship is known as the people’s democratic 
dictatorship, led by the working class and based on the worker-peasant alli- 
ance. That is to say, democracy operates within the ranks of the people. while 
the working class, uniting with all those enjoying civil rights, the peasantry 
in the first place, enforces dictatorship over the reactionary classes and 
elements and all those who resist socialist transformation and oppose socialist 
construction. By civil rights, we mean political freedom and democratic rights. 

But this freedom is freedom with leadership, and this democracy is democ- 
racy under centralized guidance, not anarchy. Anarchy does not conform to 
the interests or wishes of the people." 

Certain people in our country were delighted when the Hungarian events 
took place.'® They hoped that something similar would happen in China, that 
thousands upon thousands of people would demonstrate in the streets against 
the People’s Government. Such hopes ran counter to the interests of the masses 
and therefore could not possibly get their support. In Hungary, a section of 





13. The claim that there is more democracy under Communism than there 
van be in any capitalist country is not, of course, new, and it is worthy 
of note that it was made by Communists at the time on behalf of Stalin’s 
Russia, which on Khrushchev’s testimony can hardly be regarded in retrospect 
as democratic even by the Communists’ own standards, But the extraordinary 
anxiety of Communists to claim that perfect liberty and democracy can be 
attained only under the permanent, exclusive and uncontrolled rule of their 
own party is an indirect tribute to the unfailing attraction which these 
concepts have for modern humanity. Unlike the despotic monarchies of the 
past, which were not ashamed of their absolutism, the modern totalitarian 
state must sail under false colors. 

14, Mao asserts that anarchy is the only alternative to the “centralized 
guidance”’ by a self-appointed and self-perpetuating authority. Even, however, 
in a country with mental habits formed by millennia of autocratic government, 
there are plenty of people who are aware that these are not the only possible 
alternatives. 

15. Information about events in Hungary last autumn came to China in 
two ways. It reached the Party leadership from the confidential reports 
of Chinese diplomats in Hungary and other European Communist capitals, 
and it reached wider circles of the people, not from the official press and 
radio of their own country, but from foreign broadcasts. Hence the hopeful 
excitement which was certainly caused among elements secretly hostile to 
the Communist dictatorship. The carefully fostered myth of the inevitability 
and irreversibility of Communist conquest was shattered when, after ten 
years of “socialist transformation” and “ideological remolding,” Communist 
rule in Hungary was swept away by a popular uprising and restored only 
by the intervention of Soviet troops. More recent events have shown that when 
Mao spoke of “certain people’? he had in mind particularly the leaders of 
the Democratic League and other auxiliary parties included in the Communist- 
led Government bloc. 
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the people deceived by domestic and foreign counter-revolutionaries made the 
mistake of resorting to acts of violence against the People’s Government, with 
the result that both the state and the people suffered for it. The damage done 
to the country’s economy in a few weeks of rioting will take a long time to 
repair. 

There were other people in our country who took a wavering attitude to- 
ward the Hungarian events because they were ignorant about the actual world 
situation. They felt that there was too little freedom under our people’s democ- 
racy and that there was more freedom under Western parliamentary democ- 
racy.’° They ask for the adoption of the two-party system of the West, where 
one party is in office and the other out of office. But this so-called two-party 
system is nothing but a means of maintaining the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie; under no circumstances can it safeguard the freedom of the working 
people.'’ As a matter of fact, freedom and democracy cannot exist in the 
abstract; they only exist in the concrete. 

In a society where there is class struggle, the exploiting classes are free to 
exploit the working people while the working people have no freedom from 
being exploited; where there is democracy for the bourgeoisie, there can be 
no democracy for the proletariat and other working people. In some capitalist 
countries, the Communist parties are allowed to exist legally, but only to the 
extent that they do not endanger the fundamental interests of the bourgeoisie; 
beyond that, they are not permitted legal existence. 

Those who demand freedom and democracy in the abstract regard democ- 
racy as an end and not a means. Democracy sometimes seems to be an end, 
but it is in fact only a means. Marxism teaches us that democracy is part of 
the superstructure and belongs to the category of politics.’* That is to say, in 





16. Mao here recognizes that the desire of the malcontents was not for 
a restoration of the old Chinese monarchy or of single-party “tutelage’’ 
by the Kuomintang, but for multi-party political democracy on the Western 
model, The crucial demand was undoubtedly for the recognition of a legal 
opposition party, which is the one thing a totalitarian regime will not tolerate. 
The non-Communist parties still existing in China were not independent 
bodies, but units of a Government bloc pledged to accept the leadership 
of the Communist party and assigned a certain number of seats in the 
National Congress and other elected bodies on a single official list. 

17. This is a stock Communist argument. The idea that parliamentary 
government was of no benefit to the workers had some validity in the early 
19th century, when even those European countries which had parliamentary 
constitutions restricted the franchise with property qualifications. But in a 
modern democracy Communists are quite unable to show how a socialist 
party supported by a decisive majority of the electorate can constitutionally 
be prevented from giving effect to its program. If in some democratic 
countries Communists are not, as Mao says, “permitted legal existence,” 
this is not because of their socialist program but because of their conspiratorial 
activities directed toward the destruction of the democratic liberties which 
they exploit. 

18. Democracy is here deprived of importance by being relegated to the 
social superstructure. But it is a twisting of Marxist theory to say that 
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the last analysis it serves the economic base. The same is true of freedom. Both 
democracy and freedom are relative, not absolute, and they come into being 
and develop under specific historical circumstances. 

Within the ranks of the people, democracy stands in relation to centralism, 
and freedom to discipline. They are two conflicting aspects of a single entity, 
contradictory as well as united, and we should not one-sidedly emphasize one 
to the denial of the other. Within the ranks of the people, we cannot do with- 
out democracy, nor can we do without centralism. Our democratic centralism 
means the unity of democracy and centralism and the unity of freedom and 
discipline. Under this system, the people enjoy a wide measure of democracy 
and freedom, but at the same time they have to keep themselves within the 
bounds of socialist discipline.’® All this is well understood by the people. 

While we stand for freedom with leadership and democracy under central- 
ized guidance, in no sense do we mean that coercive measures should be taken 
to settle ideological matters and questions involving the distinction between 
right and wrong among the people. Any attempt to deal with ideological mat- 
ters or questions involving right and wrong by administrative orders or coer- 
vive measures will be not only ineffective but harmful. We cannot abolish 
religion by administrative orders, nor can we force people not to believe in it. 
We cannot compel people to give up idealism, any more than we can force 
them to believe in Marxism. In settling matters of an ideological nature or 
controversial issues among the people, we can only use democratic methods, 
methods of discussion, of criticism, of persuasion and education, not coercive, 
high-handed methods.” In order to carry on their production and studies 





politics merely serves the economic base, for the socialist revolution is 
itself a political act, a seizure of state power whereby the relations of 
production are transformed. Early Marxism was able to reconcile the idea 
of democracy with that of the dictatorship of the proletariat because it was 
believed that by the time conditions were ripe for a socialist revolution the 
economic process of concentration of property and erosion of the middle 
classes would have made the vast majority of the population proletarian 
and this majority during the revolutionary period would govern itself 
democratically without any restrictions, even though the dispossessed bour- 
geoisie would be deprived of political rights. What was not imagined in 
pre-Leninist Marxism was the domination of a single organized party which 
would effectively deprive everyone of democratic freedom. 

19, For “socialist discipline’? read “Communist party rule.” The people, 
Mao means to say, can have just as much democracy and freedom as is 
compatible with the permanent monopoly of political power by the Com- 
munist party. 

20. The element of genuine conviction that seems to emerge in this 
passage, however discordant it may be with overall Party policy, may be 
attributed to Mao’s own personal background. He is himself a product of 
the Chinese intelligentsia in its most alert, questioning and speculative period 
and is well aware that intellectual conversions cannot be made simply by 
administrative order. The time when he was library assistant in Peking 
National University, in the midst of the excitements and controversies of 
the Chinese “renaissance”’ of the early Twenties, was undoubtedly the most 
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effectively and to order their lives properly, the people want their government, 
the leaders of productive work and of educational and cultural bodies to 
issue suitable orders of an obligatory nature. It is common sense that the 
maintenance of law and order would be impossible without administrative 
orders. Administrative orders and the method of persuasion and education 
complement each other in solving contradictions among the people. Adminis- 
trative orders issued for the maintenance of social order must be accompanied 
by persuasion and education, for in many cases administrative orders will 
not work. 

In 1942, we worked out the formula “unity-criticism-unity” to describe this 
democratic form of resolving contradictions among the people.”' To elaborate, 
this means to start off with a desire for unity and resolve contradictions 
through criticism or struggle so as to achieve a new unity on a new basis. Our 
experience shows that this is a proper method of resolving contradictions 
among the people. In 1942, we used this method to resolve contradictions in- 
side the Communist party, namely, contradictions between the doctrinaires 
and the rank-and-file membership, between doctrinairism and Marxism. At 
one time, in waging inner-Party struggle, the “left” doctrinaires used the 
method of “ruthless struggle and merciless blows.” This method was wrong. 

In place of it, in criticizing “left” doctrinairism, we used a new one: to 
start from a desire for unity and thrash out questions of right and wrong 
through criticism or argument, and so achieve a new unity on a new basis. 
This was the method used in the “rectification campaign” of 1942. A few 
years later in 1945, when the Chinese Communist party held its 7th National 
Congress, unity was thus achieved throughout the Party and the great victory 
of the people’s revolution was assured. The essential thing is to start with a 
desire for unity. Without this subjective desire for unity, once the struggle 
starts it is liable to get out of hand. 

Wouldn’t this then be the same as “ruthless struggle and merciless blows”? 








formative period of his life, and there may well be today a deep inner 
conflict between Mao the disputant in a free intellectual circle and Mao 
the totalitarian dictator. 

21. Mao’s problem in 1942 was to persuade the fanatics and stalwarts 
of the Party to agree to the more moderate, supple and compromising tactics 
which enabled the Communists to win away so much support from the 
Kuomintang in the years that followed. The methods of “ruthless struggle 
and merciless blows” were applied by the “left doctrinaires” in purging the 
Party as well as in dealings with outsiders. Today, Mao is anxious to curb 
excessive violence and repression by Party zealots because he fears it may 
alienate the masses from the Party as happened in Hungary. But there is 
no valid analogy between the use of the formula “unity-criticism-unity” for 
controversies within the Party and its application to the nation at large. As 
Mao says, the essential thing is to start with a desire for unity, and this can 
reasonably be expected to exist on both sides in a party whose members have 
voluntarily joined it on a basis of common principles. But no such common 
basis exists in relation to those for whom the Communist party is merely a 
coercive authority and who do not accept its exclusive right to govern. 








Would there be any Party unity left to speak of? It was this experience that 
led us to the formula “unity-criticism-unity.” Or, in other words, “take warn- 
ing from the past in order to be more careful in the future” and “treat the 
illness in order to save the patient.” We extended this method beyond our 
Party. During the war, it was used very successfully in the anti-Japanese bases 
to deal with relations between those in positions of leadership and the masses, 
between the Army and the civilian population, between officers and men, 
between different units of the Army, and between various groups of cadres. 

The use of this method can be traced back to still earlier times in the history 
of our Party. We began to build our revolutionary armed forces and bases in 
the south in 1927, and ever since then we have used this method to deal with 
relations between the Party and the masses, between the Army and the 
civilian population, between officers and men, and in general with relations 
among the people. The only difference is that during the anti-Japanese war 
this method was used more purposefully. After the liberation of the country, 
we used this same method—“unity-criticism-unity”—in our relations with 
other democratic parties and industrial and commercial circles. Now our task 
is to continue to extend and make still better use of this method throughout 
the ranks of the people; we want all our factories, cooperatives, business estab- 
lishments, schools, Government offices, public bodies—in a word, all the 600 
million of our people—to use it in resolving contradictions among themselves. 

Under ordinary circumstances, contradictions among the people are not 
antagonistic. But if they are not dealt with properly, or if we relax vigilance 
and lower our guard, antagonism may arise. In a socialist country, such a 
development is usually only of a localized and temporary nature. This is 
because there the exploitation of man by man has been abolished and the 
interests of the people are basically the same. Such antagonistic actions on a 
fairly wide scale as took place during the Hungarian events are accounted for 
by the fact that domestic and foreign counter-revolutionary elements were 
at work.?? These actions were also of a temporary, though special, nature. In 
cases like this, the reactionaries in a socialist country, in league with the 
imperialists, take advantage of contradictions among the people to foment 
disunity and dissension and fan the flames of disorder in an attempt to achieve 





22. Mao is here involved in the difficulties which beset all Communists 
in trying to explain away the events in Hungary. He admits that it was 
contradictions among the people that became antagonistic, that is to say, 
that there was indeed a popular uprising. But he attempts to reduce the 
significance of this admission by claiming that “domestic and foreign 
counter-revolutionary elements were at work.’ The reactionaries and im- 
perialist agents, he argues, take advantage of contradictions among the 
people to foment disorder, and hence there may be mass revolts in a 
Communist-ruled country “if they [i.e., contradictions among the people] 
are not dealt with properly, or if we relax vigilance and lower our guard.” 
Two kinds of action are therefore called for—on the one hand, efforts to 
resolve contradictions among the people by conciliation and redress of 
grievances, and, on the other, increased vigilance against counter-revolutionary 
activity. 
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their conspiratorial aims. This lesson of the Hungarian events deserves our 
attention. 

Many people seem to think that the proposal to use democratic methods to 
resolve contradictions among the people raises a new question, but actually 
that is not so.?* Marxists have always held that the cause of the proletariat can 
only be promoted by relying on the masses of the people, that Communists 
must use democratic methods of persuasion and education when working 
among the working people and must on no account resort to commandism or 
coercion. The Chinese Communist party faithfully adheres to this Marxist- 
Leninist principle. We have always maintained that, under the people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship, two different methods, dictatorial and democratic, should 
be used to resolve the two different kinds of contradictions—those between 
ourselves and the enemy and those among the people. This idea has been 
explained again and again in our Party documents and in speeches by many 
responsible Party leaders. In my article “On the People’s Democratic Dicta- 
torship,” written in 1949, I said: “These two aspects, democracy for the 
people and dictatorship over the reactionaries, when combined, constitute the 
people’s democratic dictatorship.” I also pointed out that, in order to settle 
questions within the ranks of the people, “the methods we use are democratic, 
that is, methods of persuasion and not of compulsion.” 

In addressing the second session of the National Committee of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference in June 1950, I said further: “The people’s 
democratic dictatorship uses two methods. In regard to the enemy, it uses 
the method of dictatorship, that is, it forbids them to take part in political 
activities for as long a period of time as is necessary; it compels them to obey 
the laws of the People’s Government, compels them to work and to transform 
themselves into new people through work. In regard to the people, on the con- 
trary, it does not use compulsion, it uses democratic methods, that is, it must 
allow the people to take part in political activities and, far from compelling 
them to do this or that, use the democratic methods of education and persua- 
sion. This education is self-education among the people, and criticism and 
self-criticism is the fundamental method of self-education.” We have spoken 
on this question of using democratic methods to resolve contradictions among 
the people on many occasions in the past, and furthermore we have in the 
main acted on this principle, a principle of which many cadres and many 

people have a practical understanding. Why, then, do some people now feel 








23. It is quite true that “Marxists have always held that the cause of the 
proletariat can only be promoted by relying on the masses of the people” 
and that “commandism’’ and coercion are out of place in dealing with the 
masses, But in practice Communists always tend to resort to such methods 
because they cannot get enough permanent voluntary support to keep 
themselves in power. It is all very well to talk about “democracy for the 
people and dictatorship for the reactionaries,” but the real question is 
whether under conditions of free democratic choice the people would 
maintain the Communist party in power or endorse its policies. Communism 
gets over this difficulty by the simple device of classifying all opposition 
of whatever kind as reactionary. 








that this is a new issue? The reason is that in the past an acute struggle raged 
between ourselves and our enemies both within and without, and contradic- 
tions among the people did not attract as much attention as they do today. 

Quite a few people fail to make a clear distinction between these two dif- 
ferent types of contradictions—those between ourselves and the enemy and 
those among the people—and are prone to confuse the two. It must be admitted 
that it is sometimes easy to confuse them. We had instances of such confusion 
in our past work. In the suppression of counter-revolution, good people were 
sometimes mistaken for bad.?* Such things have happened before and still 
happen today. We have been able to keep our mistakes within bounds be- 
cause it has been our policy to draw a sharp line between our own people and 
our enemies, and where mistakes have been made to take suitable measures 
of rehabilitation. 

Marxist philosophy holds that the law of the unity of opposites is a funda- 
mental law of the universe. This law operates everywhere, in the natural 
world, in human society, and in man’s thinking. Opposites in contradiction 
unite as well as struggle with each other, and thus impel all things to move 
and change. Contradictions exist everywhere, but as things differ in nature so 
do contradictions in any given phenomenon or thing; the unity of opposites 
is conditional, temporary and transitory, and hence relative, whereas struggle 
between opposites is absolute. Lenin gave a very clear exposition of this law. 
In our country, a growing number of people have come to understand it. For 
many people, however, acceptance of this law is one thing and its application, 
examining and dealing with problems, is quite another. Many dare not 
acknowledge openly that there still exist contradictions among the people, 
which are the very forces that move our society forward. Many people refuse 
to admit that contradictions still exist in a socialist society,”> with the result 
that when confronted with social contradictions they become timid and help- 
less. They do not understand that socialist society grows more united and 
consolidated precisely through the ceaseless process of correctly dealing with 
and resolving contradictions. For this reason, we need to explain things to 
our people, our cadres in the first place, to help them understand contradic- 
tions in a socialist society and learn how to deal with such contradictions in 
a correct way. 

Contradictions in a socialist society are fundamentally different from con- 





24. It is certainly a pity if “good people were sometimes mistaken for 
bad,” and Mao is no doubt very sorry for them. It is not clear, however, how 
“suitable measures of rehabilitation” are to be taken for people who have 
been executed by mistake. Those who were not executed can presumably 
be released if they have survived the rigors of the forced-labor camps. 

25. If “many people refuse to admit that contradictions still exist in a 
socialist society,” it must be at any rate partly due to the Communist 
propaganda which represents all human conflict as due to the system of 
private property and depicts the collectivist society as a paradise of harmony 
and innocence. The idea that the normal defects of human beings can still 
manifest themselves after private property in the means of production has 
been abolished is indeed very hard for most Communists to swallow. 
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tradictions in old societies, such as capitalist society. Contradictions in capi- 
talist society find expression in acute antagonisms and conflicts, in sharp class 
struggle, which cannot be resolved by the capitalist system itself and can only 
be resolved by socialist revolution. Contradictions in socialist society are, on 
the contrary, not antagonistic and can be resolved one after the other by the 
socialist system itself.?® 

The basic contradictions in socialist society are still those between the 
relations of production and the productive forces, and between the super- 
structure and the economic base. These contradictions, however, are funda- 
mentally different in character and have different features from contradictions 
between the relations of production and the productive forces and between 
the superstructure and the economic base in the old societies. The present 
social system of our country is far superior to that of the old days. If this 
were not so, the old system would not have been overthrown and the new 
system could not have been set up. When we say that socialist relations of 
production are better suited than the old relations of production to the devel- 
opment of the productive forces, we mean that the former permits the pro- 
ductive forces to develop at a speed unparalleled in the old society, so that 
production can expand steadily and the constantly growing needs of the 
people can be met step by step. Under the rule of imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucrat-capitalism, production in old China developed very slowly.”” For 
more than fifty years before liberation, China produced only a few score 
thousand tons of steel a year, not counting the output of the northeastern 
provinces. If we include these provinces, the peak annual output of steel of 
our country was only something over 900,000 tons. In 1949, the country’s out- 








26. The contradictions in capitalist and socialist societies, according to 
Mao, are fundamentally different in that the former can only be resolved 
by socialist revolution whereas the latter can be resolved “by the socialist 
system itself.” Theoretically, a society without sharply defined classes should 
be less liable to internal disruption than one which has them. But this is to 
beg the question with regard to the social structures created by contemporary 
Communism, for under Communist rule the Party itself tends to form a 
privileged class with interests divergent from those of other sections of the 
population, and the despotic character of the state makes it less easy to 
adjust conflicts peacefully than under conditions of liberal democracy. 

27. In arguing that increased industrial production under the Communist 
regime proves the superiority of socialism, Mao cannot appeal to Marx, for 
traditional Marxism required capitalist industry to be fully developed before 
the time could be ripe for transition to socialism. It is true that China’s 
industrial development was retarded first by the anti-commercialism of the 
old Imperial bureaucracy, then by the civil wars of the “warlords,” then by 
eight years of Japanese invasion, and finally by the civil war waged by the 
Communists themselves. But there is nothing to show that, given internal 
order and external peace, capitalism could not have done as well in China 
as in Japan, which long ago had more modern industry than China has yet 
created, 








put of steel was only something over 100,000 tons. Now, only seven years after 
liberation of the country, our steel output already exceeds 4 million tons. In 
old China, there was hardly any engineering industry to speak of; motorcar 
and aircraft industries were non-existent; now we have them. 

When the rule of imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat-capitalism was 
overthrown by the people, many were not clear as to where China was headed 
—to capitalism or socialism. Facts give the answer: Only socialism can save 
China.** The socialist system has promoted the rapid development of the pro- 
ductive forces of our country—this is a fact that even our enemies abroad 
have to acknowledge. 

But our socialist system has just been set up; it is not yet fully established, 
nor yet full consolidated. In joint state-private industrial and commercial 
enterprises, capitalists still receive a fixed rate of interest on their capital, 
that is to say, exploitation still exists. So far as ownership is concerned, these 
enterprises are not yet completely socialist in character. Some of our agricul- 
tural and handicraft producers’ cooperatives are still semi-socialist, while 
even in the fully socialist cooperatives certain problems about ownership 
remain to be solved. Relationships in production and exchange are still being 
gradually established along socialist lines in various sectors of our economy, 
and more and more appropriate forms are being sought. It is a complicated 
problem to settle on a proper ratio between accumulation and consumption 
within that sector of socialist economy in which the means of production are 
owned by the whole people and that sector in which the means of production 
are collectively owned, as well as between these two sectors. It is not easy to 
work out a perfectly rational solution to this problem all at once. 

To sum up, socialist relations of production have been established; they are 
suited to the development of the productive forces, but they are still far from 
perfect, and their imperfect aspects stand in contradiction to the development 
of the productive forces.2® There is conformity as well as contradiction be- 





28. It must seem odd if, at the time when the Communists took over power 
in China, there were people who were “not clear” whether China was headed 
for capitalism or socialism. But the Communists’ own propaganda was 
directed to promoting this mystification, and there were only too many 
Chinese as well as foreign businessmen who were ready to think wishfully 
about the new regime. Those were the days when the Chinese Communists 
were “agrarian reformers,” “so-called Communists’”—indeed, anything but 
serious Marxist-Leninists out to expropriate the bourgeoisie and collectivize 
the peasants as soon as it was administratively possible to do so. 

29. The original Marxist theory of the adaptation of the relations of 
production to the forces of production makes no sense when applied to 
China. The theory was that the growth of the productive forces as determined 
by the advance of technology would so accentuate the contradictions of 
capitalism that they must produce a revolution—and thus a change in the 
relations of production—as surely as a sealed boiler must burst when the 
pressure of steam in it passes a certain point. But that point was necessarily 
beyond the level of production attained by the most advanced capitalist 
nation; the fact that it had actually gone so far without disruption was proof 
that the capitalist system had not yet reached its maximum capacity. Since 
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tween the relations of production and the development of the productive 
forces; similarly, there is conformity as well as contradiction between the 
superstructure and the economic base. The superstructure—our state institu- 
tions of people’s democratic dictatorship and its laws, and socialist ideology 
under the guidance of Marxism-Leninism—has played a positive role in 
facilitating the victory of socialist transformation and the establishment of a 
socialist organization of labor; it is suited to the socialist economic base, that 
is, socialist relations of production.*° But survivals of bourgeois ideology, 
bureaucratic ways of doing things in our state organs, the flaws in certain 
links of our state institutions, stand in contradiction to the economic base of 
socialism. We must continue to resolve such contradictions in the light of 
specific conditions. Of course, as these contradictions are resolved, new prob- 
lems and new contradictions will emerge and call for solution. For instance, a 
constant process of readjustment through state planning is needed to deal 
with the contradiction between production and the needs of society, which 
will, of course, long remain with us. Every year our country draws up an eco- 
nomic plan in an effort to establish a proper ratio between accumulation and 
consumption and achieve a balance between production and the needs of 
society. By “balance” we mean a temporary, relative unity of opposites. By 
the end of each year, such a balance, taken as a whole, is upset by the struggle 
of opposites, the unity achieved undergoes a change, balance becomes im- 
balance, unity becomes disunity, and once again it is necessary to work out a 
balance and unity for the next year. This is the superior quality of our planned 
economy. As a matter of fact, this balance and unity is partially upset every 
month and every quarter, and partial readjustments are called for. Some- 
times, because our arrangements do not correspond to objective reality, con- 
tradictions arise and the balance is upset; this is what we call making a mis- 
take. Contradictions arise continually and are continually resolved; this is the 
dialectical law of the development of things. 

This is how things stand today: The turbulent class struggles waged by the 
masses on a large scale characteristic of the revolutionary periods have, in 
the main, concluded, but class struggle is not entirely over. While the broad 
masses of the people welcome the new system, they are not yet quite accus- 
tomed to it. Government workers are not sufficiently experienced and should 








the Chinese level of production is far below that of the leading capitalist 
nations of Europe and America, there cannot be on Marxist premises a 
greater suitability of a socialist rather than a capitalist economy to the 
productive forces at this stage. But China, of course, has only carried a step 
further the Russian Revolution’s divergence from the original Marxist 
expectation that the socialist revolution would come first in the most advanced 
industrial countries. 

30. The state institutions of Communist China, in which the central reality 
is the dictatorship of the Communist party, may be “suited” to socialist 
relations of production, but they are only necessary for it insofar as these 
relations have to be imposed by a minority on the people of China. If the 
bulk of the Chinese people really wanted the new system, the Party dictator- 
ship would be superfluous. 
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continue to examine and explore ways of dealing with questions relating to 
specific policies. 

In other words, time is needed for our socialist system to grow and consoli- 
date itself, for the masses to get accustomed to the new system, and for Gov- 
ernment workers to study and acquire experience. It is imperative that at this 
juncture we raise the question of distinguishing contradictions among the 
people from contradictions between ourselves and the enemy, as well as the 
question of the proper handling of contradictions among the people, so as to 
rally the people of all nationalities in our country to wage a new battle—the 
battle against nature—to develop our economy and culture, enable all our 
people to go through this transition period in a fairly smooth way, make our 
new system secure, and build up our new state. 


2. The Suppression of Counter-revolution 


HE QUESTION of suppressing counter-revolutionaries is a question of the 
T struggle of opposites in the contradiction between ourselves and the 
enemy. Within the ranks of the people, there are some who hold somewhat 
different views on this question. There are two kinds of persons whose views 
differ from ours.*! Those with a rightist way of thinking make no distinction 
between ourselves and the enemy and mistake our enemies for our own 
people. They regard as friends the very people the broad masses regard as 
enemies. Those with a “leftist” way of thinking so magnify contradictions 
between themselves and the enemy that they mistake certain contradictions 
among the people for contradictions between ourselves and the enemy, and 
regard as counter-revolutionaries persons who really are not. Both these views 
are wrong. Neither of them will enable us to handle properly the question of 
suppressing counter-revolution, or to correctly assess the results in this work. 
If we want to correctly evaluate the results of our efforts to suppress counter- 
revolution here, let us see what effect the Hungarian events had in our country. 
These events caused some of our intellectuals to lose their balance a bit, but 
there were no squalls in our country. Why? One reason, it must be said, was 
that we had succeeded in suppressing counter-revolution quite thoroughly.* 

Of course, the consolidation of our state is not primarily due to the suppres- 
sion of counter-revolution. It is due primarily to the fact that we have a Com- 
munist party and a liberation army steeled in decades of revolutionary strug- 





31. The issue of suppressing counter-revolutionaries provides Mao with 
a perfect opportunity of defining left and right deviations from the correct 
Party line as represented by himself. Leftists regard as counter-revolutionaries 
people who really are not, and rightists fail to regard as counter-revolution- 
aries people who really are. Thus, leftists provoke avoidable hostility by 
excessive rigor, while rightists endanger the regime by undue leniency. Later 
on in his speech (Note 66), Mao says that the rightists are the more dangerous 
of the two. 

32. Mao is evidently proud of the work accomplished by his killers. But 
the implication that the Hungarian Communists were negligent in this 
respect is somewhat surprising and would probably be challenged by Rakosi 
and the AVH. 
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gle, as well as a working people which has been similarly steeled. Our Party 
and our armed forces are rooted in the masses; they have been tempered in 
the flames of a protracted revolution; they are strong and they can fight. Our 
People’s Republic was not built overnight. It developed step by step out of 
the revolutionary bases. Some leading democrats** have also been tempered 
in one degree or another in the struggle, and they went through troubled times 
together with us. Some intellectuals were tempered in the struggles against 
imperialism and reaction; since liberation, many of them have gone through 
a process of ideological remolding which was aimed at making a clear distinc- 
tion between ourselves and the enemy.** 

In addition, the consolidation of our state is due to the fact that our eco- 
nomic measures are basically sound, that the people’s livelihood is secure and 
is steadily being improved, that our policies toward the national bourgeoisie 
and other classes are also correct, and so on. Nevertheless, our success in sup- 
pressing counter-revolution is undoubtedly an important reason for the con- 
solidation of our state. Because of all this, although many of our college stu- 
dents come from families other than those of the working people, all of them, 
with few exceptions, are patriotic and support socialism; they did not give 
way to unrest during the Hungarian events. The same was true of the national 
bourgeoisie, to say nothing of the basic masses—the workers and peasants. 

After liberation, we rooted out a number of counter-revolutionaries. Some 
were sentenced to death because they had committed serious crimes. This was 
absolutely necessary; it was the demand of the people.** It was done to free 
the masses from long years of oppression by counter-revolutionaries and all 
kinds of local tyrants—in other words, to set free the productive forces. If we 
had not done so, the masses would not have been able to lift their heads. 

Since 1956, however, there has been a radical change in the situation. 
Taking the country as a whole, the main force of counter-revolution has been 
rooted out. Our basic task is no longer to set free the productive forces but to 








33. “Some leading democrats” refers to the politicians of the Democratic 
League, the Revolutionary Kuomintang and other non-Communist groups 
which sided with the Communists during the civil war. Since Mao made his 
speech, however, a number of these have been denounced as rightists and 
become victims of Communist displeasure. 

34. Struggle against imperialism and reaction (i.e., the Japanese, the 
Americans and the Kuomintang) was not enough by Communist standards; 
the progressive intellectuals had to be taught to make “a clear distinction 
between ourselves and the enemy,” by which is meant that all opposition to 
the Communist party must be identified with “the enemy.” 

35. In spite of his boast that “we” suppressed counter-revolution so 
thoroughly, Mao appears unwilling to take full responsibility for the 
massacres of 1952. It had to be done, he says, because “the people demanded 
it”—and also, of course, “to set free the productive forces.” Since the whole 
campaign, with its dreadful “accusation rallies” and public executions, was 
in fact organized and carried out by the Communist party to consolidate its 
power under the stresses of the Korean War, Mao’s explanation is simply a 
rather clumsy attempt at passing the buck. 
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protect and expand them in the context of the new relations of production. 
Some people do not understand that our present policy fits the present situa- 
tion and our past policy fitted the past situation; they want to make use of 
the present policy to reverse decisions on past cases*® and to deny the great 
success we achieved in suppressing counter-revolution. This is quite wrong, 
and the people will not permit it. 

As regards the suppression of counter-revolution, the main thing is that 
we have achieved successes, but mistakes have also been made. There were 
excesses in some cases, and in other cases counter-revolutionaries were over- 
looked. Our policy is: “Counter-revolutionaries must be suppressed when- 
ever they are found; mistakes must be corrected whenever they are discov- 
ered.” The line we adopted in this work was the mass line, that is, the suppres- 
sion of counter-revolution by the people themselves.** Of course, even with the 
adoption of this line, mistakes will still occur in our work, but they will be 
fewer and easier to correct. The masses have gained experience through this 
struggle. From what was done correctly they learned how things should be 
done. From what was done wrong they learned useful lessons as to why mis- 
takes were made. 

Steps have been or are being taken to correct mistakes which have already 
been discovered in the work of suppressing counter-revolutionaries. Those not 
yet discovered will be corrected as soon as they come to light. Decisions on 
exoneration and rehabilitation should receive the same measure of publicity as 
the original mistaken decisions. I propose that a comprehensive review of the 
work of suppressing counter-revolution be made this year or next to sum up 
experience, foster a spirit of righteousness and combat unhealthy tendencies. 
Nationally this task should be handled by the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress and the Standing Committee of the People’s Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference, and locally by the provincial and municipal 





36. Mao here refers not to the “mistakes” which he admits (Note 24), 
but to convictions which he regards as proper. “Some people” (i.e., the 
rightists) want these past convictions reversed in accordance with the more 
recent policy of “leniency.”” But Mao is unwilling to agree to this and again 
calls “the people” to his aid; they will not permit it. 

37. Here “the people” are dragged in again to share in the blood-guilt 
of the Communist leadership. The technique of the Chinese Communist mob 
trials, with their careful stage-managing and murderous incitement, has 
often been described. These systematic killings had nothing in common with 
genuine outbursts of spontaneous popular fury; the victims were selected 
by the security police and might as well have been liquidated in prison 
cellars but for the psychological advantage to be gained by making the 
public participate in it. In European Communist countries, it has been 
customary for mass meetings to demand death sentences on the accused in 
big state trials but not actually to witness the executions. In Europe, public 
executions had everywhere ceased to be performed for more than a generation 
before the advent of the Communist and Nazi regimes, but in China they 
went on under the Manchu monarchy and the warlords into the present 
century, so that they were no novelty to adult Chinese and much less shocking 
than they would have been in Europe. 
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people’s councils and committees of the People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence. In this review, we must help and not pour cold water on the large 
numbers of functionaries and activists who took part in the work.*® It is not 
right to dampen their spirits. Nonetheless, wrongs must be righted when they 
are discovered. This must be the attitude of all the public security organs, the 
procuracies and the judicial departments, prisons or agencies charged with 
the reform of criminals through labor. We hope that wherever possible mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress and of the 
People’s Political Consultative Conference and the people’s deputies will all 
take part in this review. This will be of help in perfecting our legal system and 
also in dealing correctly with counter-revolutionaries and other criminals. 
The present situation with regard to counter-revolutionaries can be stated 
in these words: There still are counter-revolutionaries, but not many. In the 
first place, there still are counter-revolutionaries. Some people say that there 
aren’t any and that all is at peace, that we can pile up our pillows and just go 
to sleep. But this is not the way things are. The fact is that there still are 
counter-revolutionaries (this, of course, is not to say you will find them 
everywhere and in every organization), and we must continue to fight them. 
It must be understood that the hidden counter-revolutionaries still at large 
will not take it lying down, but will certainly seize every opportunity to make 
trouble, and that the United States imperialists and the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique are constantly sending in secret agents to carry on wrecking activities. 
Even when all the counter-revolutionaries in existence have been rooted out, 
new ones may emerge. If we drop our guard, we shall be badly fooled and 
suffer for it severely. Wherever counter-revolutionaries are found making 
trouble, they should be rooted out with a firm hand. But, of course, taking the 
country as a whole, there are certainly not many counter-revolutionaries. It 
would be wrong to say that there are still large numbers of counter-revolu- 
tionaries at large. Acceptance of that view will also breed confusion.*® 








38. Investigations to correct “mistakes”? have so far been undertaken 
only for the 1955 campaign against counter-revolutionaries and not for the 
more massive earlier terror, The danger of “pouring cold water” on the 
zeal of the “functionaries and activists’? who carried out the killings and 
preliminary tortures is, of course, a very real one and must cause the 
investigators to pull their punches in all but the most scandalous cases; if 
those who are called on to do the Party’s dirty work once get the idea that 
they are likely to be punished or blamed for the zeal they show in their 
“work,’’ it may be difficult to evoke sufficient energy and enthusiasm for it 
the next time their services are required. 

39. In this paragraph, Mao appears to hover to and fro between the view 
that counter-revolutionaries are still a serious menace and the view that 
there are now only a few of them left. There is a dilemma here; if he says 
they are still powerful after all the efforts that have been made to stamp 
them out, it is discouraging for the Party cadres, but if, on the other hand, 
he says they have been almost eliminated, there is a risk of relaxed vigilance 
and complacency. It is not easy to strike a balance between these opposite 
considerations. 
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3. Agricultural Cooperation 
W E HAVE a farm population of over 500 million, so the situation of our 


peasants has a very important bearing on the development of our 
economy and the consolidation of our state power. In my view, the situation 
is basically sound. The organization of agricultural cooperatives has been 
successfully completed, and this has solved a major contradiction in our 
country—that between socialist industrialization and individual farm econ- 
omy. The organization of cooperatives was completed swiftly, and so some 
people were worried that something untoward might occur. Some things did 
go wrong, but, fortunately, they were not so serious. 

The movement on the whole is healthy. The peasants are working with a 
will, and last year, despite the worst floods, droughts and typhoons in years, 
they were still able to increase the output of food crops. Yet, some people have 
stirred up a miniature typhoon; they are grousing that cooperative farming 
won’t do, that it has no superior qualities.*° Does agricultural cooperation 
possess superior qualities or does it not? Among the documents distributed 
at today’s meeting is one concerning the Wang Kuo-fan cooperative in 
Tsunhua County, Hopei Province, which I suggest you read. This cooperative 
is situated in a hilly region which was very poor in the past and depended on 
relief grain sent there every year by the People’s Government. When the co- 
operative was first set up in 1953, people called it the “paupers’ co-op.” But, 
as a result of four years of hard struggle, it has become better off year by year, 
and now most of its households have reserves of grain. What this cooperative 
vould do, other cooperatives should also be able to do under normal condi- 
tions, even if it may take a bit longer. It is clear, then, that there are no 
grounds for the view that something has gone wrong with the cooperative 
movement. 

It is also clear that it takes a hard struggle to build up cooperatives. New 
things always have difficulties and ups and downs to get over as they grow. 
It would be sheer fancy to imagine that building socialism is all plain sailing 
and easy success, that one won’t meet difficulties or setbacks or need not make 
tremendous efforts. 





40. The Chinese Communists are very proud of the fact that they got the 
peasants into “cooperatives” (virtually equivalent to Russian kolkhozes) 
without the resistance, bloodshed and famine that attended collectivization 
under Stalin. This was achieved principally by assurances that the peasants 
could withdraw from the cooperatives again if they wished and by substantial 
credits given to the cooperatives, but denied to private farmers, as induce- 
ments to join. The relative smoothness of the collectivization, however, has 
not meant a solution of the problem of agriculture any more than elsewhere 
in the Communist world; all the complications of collective farming familiar 
from European examples appear to have cropped up in China also. Moreover, 
large numbers of peasants have taken advantage of their right to leave the 
cooperatives after a period of membership, and the bait of farm loans (much 
of the proceeds of which have, according to Communist sources, been 
squandered) cannot be maintained without diverting considerable funds 
from industrial investment, which the Communists are unwilling to do. 
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Who are the staunch supporters of the cooperatives? They are the over- 
whelming majority of the poor peasants and lower middle peasants. These 
together account for more than 70 per cent of the rural population.** Most of 
the rest also cherish hopes for the future of the cooperatives. Only a very 
small minority are really dissatisfied. But quite a number of persons have 
failed to analyze this situation. They have not made a comprehensive study of 
the achievements and shortcomings of the cooperatives and the causes of these 
shortcomings; they take part of the picture for the whole. And so among some 
people a miniature typhoon has whirled up around what they call the coopera- 
tives having no superior qualities. 

How long will it take to consolidate the cooperatives and end these argu- 
ments about their not having any superior qualities? Judging from the actual 
experience of many cooperatives, this will probably take five years or a bit 
longer. As most of our cooperatives are only a little over a year old, it would 
be unreasonable to expect too much from them so soon. In my view, we will 
be doing well enough if we succeed in establishing the cooperatives during the 
period of the first Five-Year Plan and consolidating them during the second. 

The cooperatives are steadily being consolidated. Certain contradictions 
remain to be resolved, such as those between the state and the cooperatives 
and those within and between the cooperatives themselves. 

In resolving these contradictions, we must keep problems of production and 
distribution constantly in mind. Take the question of production. On the one 
hand, the cooperatives’ economy must be subject to the unified economic plan- 
ning of the state, but at the same time it should be allowed to retain a certain 
leeway and independence of action without prejudice to unified state planning 
or the policies and laws and regulations of the state. On the other hand, every 
household in a cooperative can make its own plans in regard to land re- 
served for private use and other economic undertakings left to private man- 
agement, but it must comply with the overall plans of the cooperative or 
production team to which it belongs. 

On the question of distribution, we must take into account the interest of 
the state, the cooperative and the individual. We must find the correct way to 
handle the three-way relationship between the tax revenue of the state, accu- 
mulation of funds in the cooperative and the personal income of the peasant, 
and pay constant attention to making readjustments so as to resolve contradic- 








41. The figure of 70 per cent is obtained merely by adding up the numbers 
classified as poor or lower-middle peasants. There is no evidence that in 
fact anything like this proportion of the peasants favor collective farming, at 
any rate now that they have had some experience of it. Most of these peasants 
of the poorer categories got land of their own for the first time through 
the land reform and have no desire to surrender their new righis in the 
land unless certain of a very substantial material advantage to themselves 
under the new system. Mao’s admission that “a miniature typhoon has 
whirled up around what they call the cooperatives having no superior 
qualities” indirectly indicates the widespread peasant disillusionment with 
the propaganda-boosted collective-farm economy. 
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tions as they arise. Accumulation is essential for both the state and the co- 
operative, but in neither case should this be overdone. We should do every- 
thing possible to enable the peasants in normal years to raise their personal 
incomes year by year on the basis of increased production.” 

Many people say that the peasants lead a hard life. Is this true? In one 
sense, it is. That is to say, because the imperialists and their agents oppressed, 
exploited and impoverished our country for over a century, the standard of 
living not only of our peasants but of our workers and intellectuals as well is 
still low. We will need several decades of intensive efforts to raise the standard 
of living of our entire people step by step. In this sense, “hard” is the right 
word. But, from another point of view, it is not right to say “hard.” We 
refer to the allegation that, in the seven years since liberation, the life of the 
workers has improved but not that of the peasants.** As a matter of fact, 
with very few exceptions both the workers and the peasants are better off than 
before. Since liberation, the peasants have rid themselves of landlord exploita- 
tion, and their production has increased year by year. Take the case of food 
crops. In 1949, the country’s output was only something over 210 billion 
catties [105 million tons]. By 1956, it had risen to something over 360 
billion catties, an increase of nearly 150 billion catties. The state agricultural 
tax is not heavy, amounting only to some 30 billion catties a year. Grain 
bought from the peasants at normal prices only amounts to something over 
50 billion catties a year. These two items together total over 80 billion 
catties. More than one-half of this grain, furthermore, is sold in the villages 
and nearby towns. Obviously, one cannot say that there has been no improve- 
ment in the life of the peasants. We are prepared to stabilize over a number 
of years the total amount of the grain tax and the amount of grain purchased 
vy the state at approximately something over 80 billion catties a year. 

This will help promote the development of agriculture and consolidate the 
cuoperatives. The small number of grain-short households still found in the 
countryside will no longer go short, so that, with the exception of certain 
peasants who grow industrial crops, all peasant households will then have 





42. The intention as stated is excellent, but the question is whether 
Communist China is likely, any more than other Communist countries, to 
modify its program of forced industrialization and capital accumulation 
to the extent required. Any substantial rise in the real incomes of the 
peasants must mean a large-scale diversion of resources from capital-goods 
into consumer-goods industries, or of foreign exchange to import consumer 
goods, and such diversions are contrary to the basic objectives of Communist 
economic planning. 

43. It is the general rule in Communist-governed countries that the peasant 
comes off worse than the industrial worker. Not only is the regime supposed 
to be based politically on the worker rather than on the peasant, but 
economically the policy of intensive industrialization favors the urban 
worker insofar as the overriding need is to provide food at minimum cost 
for the labor force in industry. The fact that in China the peasant guerrillas 
were for so long the mainstay of the Communist armed forces does not seem 
to have altered this basic economic trend. 
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reserves of food grain or at least become self-sufficient. In this way, there 


de pe: will be no more poor peasants and the standard of living of all the peasants 
mee will reach or surpass the level of that of the middle peasants. It is not right 
onal to make a superficial comparison between the average annual income of a 
peasant and that of a worker and draw the conclusion that the one is too low 
ar’ and the other too high. The productivity of the workers is much higher than 
sed, that of the peasants, while the cost of living for the peasants is much lower 
d of than that for workers in the cities,‘* so it cannot be said that the workers 
ll is receive special favors from the state. However, the wages of a small number 
dard of workers and some Government personnel are rather too high, and the 
‘ight peasants have reason to be dissatisfied with this, so it is necessary to make 
fs certain appropriate readjustments in the light of specific circumstances. 
at 4. The Question of Industrialists and Businessmen 
ren T HE YEAR 1956 saw the transformation of privately owned industrial and 
food commercial enterprises into joint state-private enterprises as well as the 
lion organization of cooperatives in agriculture and handicrafts as part of the 
360 transformation of our social system. The speed and smoothness with which 
ural this was carried out are closely related to the fact that we treated the contra- 
rain diction between the working class and the national bourgeoisie as a contradic- 
over tion among the people. Has this class contradiction been resolved completely ? 
lion No, not yet. A considerable period of time is still required to do so. How- 
ages ever, some people say that the capitalists have been so remolded that they are 
ove- now not much different from the workers and that further remolding is 
aber unnecessary. Others go so far as to say that the capitalists are even a bit 
ased better than the workers. Still others ask, if remolding is necessary, why does 


not the working class undergo remolding? Are these opinions correct? Of 
» the course not. 





. the In building a socialist society, all need remolding, the exploiters as well as 
tain the working people. Who says the working class does not need it? Of course, 
have remolding of the exploiters and that of the working people are two different 
sad types of remolding. The two must not be confused. In the class struggle and 
ther the struggle against nature, the working class remolds the whole society and 
s, to at the same time remolds itself. It must continue to learn in the process of its 
ation work and step by step overcome its shortcomings. It must never stop doing 
the so. Take us who are present here, for example. Many of us make some 
oods 
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44, In the economic system now prevailing in China, it is impossible to 
measure the productivity of workers against that of peasants by any criteria 


—_ of a free-market economy because of the measures taken to keep down food 
osed prices. The 80 billion catties extracted from the peasants by the Government 
but in grain tax and compulsory purchases are sufficient to destroy the bargaining 
rban position the peasants would have in supplying the towns when there are 
= - acute shortages of all kinds of consumer goods. On the other hand, some 
wr skilled workers are able to obtain high wages, because there is a scarcity 


of them and various Government enterprises compete for their labor. 
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progress each year; that is to say, we are being remolded each year. I myself 
had all sorts of non-Marxist ideas before. It was only later that I embraced 
Marxism. I learned a little Marxism from books and so made an initial 
remolding of my ideas, but it was mainly through taking part in the class 
struggle over the years that I came to be remolded.*® And I must continue to 
study if I am to make further progress; otherwise I shall lag behind. Can 
the capitalists be so clever as to need no more remolding? 

Some contend that the Chinese bourgeoisie no longer has two sides to its 
character, but only one side. Is this true? No, on the one hand, members 
of the bourgeoisie have already become managerial personnel in joint state- 
private enterprises and are being transformed from exploiters into working 
people living by their own labor. On the other hand, they still receive a fixed 
rate of interest on their investments in the joint enterprises, that is, they have 
not yet cut themselves loose from the roots of exploitation. Between them 
and the working class there is still a considerable gap in ideology, sentiments 
and habits of life. How can it be said that they no longer have two sides to 
their character? Even when they stop receiving their fixed interest payments 
and rid themselves of the label “bourgeoisie,” they will still need ideological 
remolding for quite some time. If it were held that the bourgeoisie no longer 
had a dual character, then such a study and remolding for the capitalists 
would no longer be needed. 

But it must be said that such a view does not tally with the actual circum- 
stances of our industrialists and businessmen, nor with what most of them 
want. During the past few years, most of them have been willing to study and 
have made marked progress. Our industrialists and businessmen can be 
thoroughly remolded only in the course of work; they should work together 
with the staff and workers in the enterprises and make the enterprises the 
chief centers for remolding themselves. It is also important for them to 
change certain of their old views through study. Study for them should be 
optional. After they have attended study groups for some weeks, many indus- 
trialists and businessmen, on returning to their enterprises, find they speak 
more of a common language with the workers and the representatives of state 
shareholdings and so work better together. They know from personal experi- 





45. Mao reminds his hearers that he was not always a Marxist, and he 
attributes his present wisdom not so much to his intellectual conversion as 
to “taking part in the class struggle.” The early Mao, from such fragmentary 
glimpses as we have of him, seems to have been a relatively attractive 
individual—the earnest, romantic student who refused to work on his father’s 
farm because he wanted to continue his education and was full of schemes 
for the salvation of his country and of all mankind. He assumes that all 
the “remolding” he has undergone has been for his improvement. But it 
may be doubted that more than two decades of cruel guerrilla warfare, 
followed by eight years of virtually absolute power, are likely to advance 
either moral character or the understanding of human society in its more 
decent aspects. 
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ence that it is good for them to keep on studying and remolding themselves.*® 
The idea just referred to that study and remolding are not necessary does not 
reflect the views of the majority of industrialists and businessmen. Only a 
small number of them think that way. 


5. The Question of Intellectuals 


ONTRADICTIONS within the ranks of the people in our country also find 
expression among our intellectuals. Several million intellectuals who 
worked for the old society have come to serve the new society.*7 The question 
that now arises is how they can best meet the needs of the new society and 
how we can help them do so. This is also a contradiction among the people. 
Most of our intellectuals have made marked progress during the past seven 
years. They express themselves in favor of the socialist system. Many of 
them are diligently studying Marxism, and some have become Communists. 
Their number, though small, is growing steadily.** There are, of course, still 
some intellectuals who are skeptical of socialism or who do not approve of it, 
but they are in a minority. 

China needs as many intellectuals as she can get to carry through the 
colossal task of socialist construction. We should trust intellectuals who are 
really willing to serve the cause of socialism, radically improve our relations 
with them and help them solve whatever problems have to be solved, so that 
they can give full play to their talents. Many of our comrades are not good 
at getting along with intellectuals.*® They are stiff with them, lack respect 








46. Certainly the industrialists and businessmen who are now employed 
as managers in state enterprises understand that it is “important for them 
to change certain of their old views through study.” It is a matter of survival 
for them. They must be able to “talk the language” and keep on the right 
side of the Party cadres. But conformity does not necessarily imply conversion. 

47. The figure of “several million” indicates that Mao is using the term 
“intellectuals”? in a very wide sense, to comprise all educated people who 
are (or were) not capitalists. It covers writers and journalists, university and 
school teachers, scientists, doctors and engineers. In Soviet social classifica- 
tion, “intellectual”? has come to include all who are not peasants or manual 
workers and thus to give a respectable label to the Communist bureaucracy 
itself. 

48. The “progress” made by many intellectuals since the Communists came 
to power has seldom been without consideration for their careers. Most of 
the genuine converts to Communism had made up their minds before the 
Communists won the civil war. The recruits which a revolutionary party 
obtains after it has come to power—particularly if it introduces a system in 
which all jobs depend on Party patronage—are necessarily of a different kind 
from those who join it while it is still in the political wilderness. 

49. This is not surprising in view of the scarcity of well-educated people 
in the Communist party and the abundance of cadres who can claim jobs 
as veterans of the revolutionary wars but have had little or no education 
except for short courses in Marxism-Leninism. It is said, however, that most 
Chinese intellectuals prefer the ignorance and boorishness of near-illiterates 
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for their work, and interfere in scientific and cultural matters in a way that 
is uncalled for. We must do away with all such shortcomings. 

Our intellectuals have made some progress, but they should not be com- 
placent. They must continue to remold themselves, gradually shed their 
bourgeois world outlook and acquire a proletarian, Communist world out- 
look, so that they can fully meet the needs of the new society and closely unite 
with the workers and peasants. This change in world outlook is a fundamental 
one, and up to now it cannot yet be said that most of our intellectuals have 
accomplished it.°° We hope that they will continue making progress and, in 
the course of work and study, gradually acquire a Communist world outlook, 
get a better grasp of Marxism-Leninism, and identify themselves with the 
workers and peasants. We hope they will not stop halfway or, what is worse, 
slip back, for if they do they will find themselves in a blind alley. 

Since the social system of our country has changed and the economic basis 
of bourgeois ideology has in the main been destroyed, it is not only necessary 
but also possible for large numbers of our intellectuals to change their world 
outlook. But a thorough change in world outlook takes quite a long time, 
and we should go about it patiently and not be impetuous. Actually, there are 
bound to be some who are all along reluctant, ideologically, to accept Marx- 
ism-Leninism and Communism. We should not be too exacting in what we 
expect of them; as long as they comply with the requirements of the state and 
engage in legitimate pursuits, we should give them opportunities for suitable 
work, 

There has been a falling off recently in ideological and political work among 
students and intellectuals, and some unhealthy tendencies have appeared. 
Some people apparently think that there is no longer any need to concern 
themselves about politics, the future of their motherland and the ideals of 
mankind, 

It seems as if Marxism, which was once all the rage, is not so much in 
fashion now.*! This being the case, we must improve our ideological and 





set in authority over them to the more sophisticated tyranny of those from 
their own ranks like Kuo Mo-jo, who have used their Party standing to 
suppress literary rivals and critics. 

50. Changing one’s world outlook is never easy for an adult, and it need 
cause no surprise that, according to Mao, “it cannot yet be said that most 
of our intellectuals have accomplished it.”” He is ready to be patient with 
them and give them time. But when he warns them not to slip back, because 
by doing so they will find themselves in a blind alley, he is implying that 
the future belongs to Communism, and this is just what, since the dethrone- 
ment of Stalin and the upheaval in Hungary, many Chinese intellectuals have 
come to doubt. g 

51. In this remark can be detected a certain nostalgia for the days when 
Marxism was the latest thing on the campus of Peking National University, 
the new, exciting doctrine which, in the days of China’s greatest weakness 
and disorder, seemed to have answers to all questions. Mao would no doubt 
like his Party cadres to revive the missionary enthusiasm of 1920. But a 
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political work. Both students and intellectuals should study Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, current events and political affairs in order to progress both ideologically 
and politically. Not to have a correct political point of view is like having no 
soul. Ideological remolding in the past was necessary and has yielded positive 
results. But it was carried on in a somewhat rough and ready way, and the 
feelings of some people were hurt—this was not good.** We must avoid such 
shortcomings in the future. All departments and organizations concerned 
should take up their responsibilities with regard to ideological and political 
work. This applies to the Communist party, the Youth League, Government de- 
partments responsible for this work, and especially heads of educational insti- 
tutions and teachers. Our educational policy must enable everyone who gets an 
education to develop morally, intellectually and physically and become a 
cultured, socialist-minded worker. We must spread the idea of building our 
country through hard work and thrift. We must see to it that all our young 
people understand that ours is still a very poor country,®* that we cannot 
change this situation radically in a short time, and that only through the 
united efforts of our younger generation and all our people working with 
their own hands can our country be made strong and prosperous within a 
period of several decades. It is true that the establishment of our socialist 
system has opened the road leading to the ideal state of the future, but we 
must work hard, very hard indeed, if we are to make that ideal a reality. 
Some of our young people think that everything ought to be perfect once a 
socialist society is established and that they should be able to enjoy a happy 
life, ready-made, without working for it. This is unrealistic. 








faith preached at powerless, compulsory listeners by martinet political bosses 
and enforced by thug policemen can never regain the freshness of a gospel 
which once promised to “pull down the mighty from their seats and exalt 
the humble and meek.” 

52. To say that “the feelings of some people were hurt” is a masterpiece 
of understatement. For sensitive individuals, the brainwashing process with 
its cruel denunciations by colleagues and enforced self-criticism involved 
the most acute mental suffering, and even the most tough-minded found it 
hard to bear. The result in some cases was—as intended—to make a man 
so ashamed of his past life and so broken in spirit that he had to take refuge 
in the new faith as the only way of regaining his self-respect, but often the 
experience left behind a bitter resentment which bodes no good for the 
Communist regime. Mao evidently now recognizes that the effects of 
“ideological remolding” have not been entirely satisfactory. 

53. China has great natural resources, but outside Manchuria, where an 
industrial base was created by the Japanese, it is much more backward 
economically than Russia was in 1928. If China is to industrialize rapidly 
out of income, it must mean intense privation for a long period for the great 
majority of the people; aid from Russia and the European Communist 
countries is not likely to be on a sufficient scale to modify this situation 
fundamentally, But years of Communist promises of a better life have ill 
prepared the younger generation for an epoch of hardship and austerity. As 
in Hungary, the Communists “aroused enormous expectations and desires” 
among the youth which they have not been able to fulfil. 
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6. The Question of National Minorities 


HE PEOPLE of the national minorities in our country number more than 

30 million. Although they constitute only 6 per cent of China’s total 
population, they inhabit regions which altogether comprise 50 to 60 per cent 
of the country’s total area.** It is therefore imperative to foster good relations 
between the Han people and the national minorities. The key to the solution 
of this question lies in overcoming great-Han chauvinism. At the same time, 
where local nationalism exists among national minorities, measures should be 
taken to overcome it. Neither great-Han chauvinism nor local nationalism 
can do any good to unity among the nationalities, and they should both be 
overcome as contradictions among the people. We have already done some 
work in this sphere. In most areas inhabited by national minorities, there 
has been a big improvement in relations among the nationalities, but a 
number of problems remain to be solved. In certain places, both great-Han 
chauvinism and local nationalism still exist in a serious degree, and this calls 
for our close attention. As a result of the efforts of the people of all the 
nationalities over the past few years, democratic reforms and socialist trans- 
formation have in the main been completed in most of the national-minority 
areas. Because conditions in Tibet are not ripe, democratic reforms have not 
yet been carried out there.®> According to the 17-point agreement reached 





54. The peoples described as national minorities actually fall into two 
groups, which should be distinguished. There are the various non-Chinese 
mountain peoples of western and southwestern China, who are remnants 
of earlier inhabitants overrun by Chinese settlement; these peoples are too 
much mixed up with the Chinese, and usually too lacking in distinctive 
culture, to be more than national minorities. But the Tibetans and the Turki 
people of East Turkestan (Sinkiang) could form separate national states, 
and the Mongols of Inner Mongolia could be united with those of Outer 
Mongolia, who already have a national state. The denial of independent 
nationhood to these peoples by the Chinese Communists, who are incessantly 
denouncing the iniquities of imperialism, is due to their determination to 
maintain intact the frontiers of the old Manchu empire, except for Outer 
Mongolia which was separated from China by the action of the Soviet Union. 
In the current Chinese Communist formula, all the peoples within these 
frontiers are Chinese, but those who speak Chinese as their mother tongue 
are distinguished as the Han. 

55. “Democratic” reforms have had to be postponed in Tibet because of 
national resistance, which broke into open revolt in Kham Province to the 
east of Lhasa. It was not difficult for the Chinese Army to break down the 
defensive line of the ill-equipped Tibetan troops, but the Chinese garrisons, 
once established in the country, are dependent on supplies from China—there 
being no surplus of food in Tibet—and are vulnerable to guerrilla warfare, 
for which the terrain is ideally suited. Rather than face such a “maquis,” 
the Peking Government has been content to reach a temporary compromise 
with the Tibetan native authorities whereby the Chinese garrisons and 
formal Chinese sovereignty are retained but there is to be no further 
interference for the time being with the Tibetan way of life. 
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between the Central People’s Government and the Local Government of Tibet, 
reform of the social system must eventually be carried out. But we should 
not be impatient; when this will be done can only be decided when the great 
majority of the people of Tibet and their leading public figures consider it 
practicable. It has now been decided not to proceed with democratic reform 
in Tibet during the period of the second Five-Year Plan, and we can only 
decide whether it will be done in the period of the third Five-Year Plan in 
the light of the situation obtaining at that time. 


7. Overall Planning, All-around Consideration and 
Proper Arrangements 


HE “overall planning and all-around consideration” mentioned here 
TT dics to overall planning and all-around consideration for the interests 
of the 600 million people of our country. In drawing up plans, handling 
affairs or thinking over problems, we must proceed from the fact that China 
has a population of 600 million people. This must never be forgotten. 

Now, why should we make a point of this? Could it be that there are 
people who still do not know that we have a population of 600 million? Of 
course, everyone knows this, but in actual practice some are apt to forget it 
and act as if they thought that the fewer people and the smaller their world 
the better. Those who have this “exclusive-club” mentality™ resist the idea 
of bringing all positive factors into play, of rallying everyone who can be 
rallied, and of doing everything possible to turn negative factors into positive 
ones, serving the great cause of building a socialist society. I hope these 
people will take a wider view and really recognize the fact that we have a 
population of 600 million, that this is an objective fact, and that this is our 
asset. 

We have this large population. It is a good thing, but of course it also has 
its difficulties. Construction is going ahead vigorously on all fronts; we have 
achieved much, but in the present transitional period of tremendous social 
change we are still beset by many difficult problems. Progress and difficulties 
—this is a contradiction. However, all contradictions not only should but can 
be resolved. Our guiding principle is overall planning and all-around con- 
sideration and proper arrangements. No matter whether it is the question of 
food, natural calamities, employment, education, the intellectuals, the united 
front of all patriotic forces, the national minorities, or any other question, 
we must always proceed from the standpoint of overall planning and all- 








56. The “exclusive-club mentality” is a very natural consequence of the 
way a Communist party operates. The Party member is supposed to have 
his whole life centered in the Party and its work; he lives spiritually in a 
closed world shut off from the rest of mankind, and he goes outside it only 
for infiltration and propaganda purposes. These activities seem less necessary 
when the Party is in power and can command obedience instead of winning 
support. In a Communist-governed state, the Party member regards all 
non-Communists as his inferiors and does not wish to mix with them more 
than he has to. 
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around consideration for the whole people; we must make whatever arrange- 
ments are suitable and possible at the particular time and place and after 
consultation with all those concerned. On no account should we throw matters 
out the back door, go around grumbling that there are too many people,” 
that people are backward, and that things are troublesome and hard to handle. 

Does that mean that everyone and everything should be taken care of by 
the Government alone? Of course not. Social organizations and the masses 
themselves can work out ways and means to take care of many matters 
involving people and things. They are quite capable of devising many good 
ways of doing so. This also comes within the scope of the principle of “overall 
planning, all-around consideration and proper arrangements.” We should 
give guidance to social organizations and the masses of the people everywhere 
in taking such action. 


8. On ‘Letting a Hundred Flowers Blossom’ 
and ‘Letting a Hundred Schools of Thought Contend’ 
and ‘Long-term Coexistence and Mutual Supervision’ 


Wg oer a HUNDRED flowers blossom” and “let a hundred schools of thought 

L contend,” “long-term coexistence and mutual supervision”—how did 
these slogans come to be put forward? 

They were put forward in the light of the specific conditions existing in 
China, on the basis of the recognition that various kinds of contradictions 
still exist in a socialist society, and in response to the country’s urgent need 
to speed up its economic and cultural development. 

The policy of letting a hundred flowers blossom and a hundred schools of 
thought contend is designed to promote the flourishing of the arts and the 
progress of science; it is designed to enable a socialist culture to thrive in our 
land.°* Different forms and styles in art can develop freely, and different 





57. “Too many people.” In China more than anywhere else, the multi- 
tudinousness of humanity is apt to be overwhelming. The early European 
travelers in China were deeply impressed, and sometimes appalled, by the 
vast numbers of the population. It is interesting to find that the Chinese 
Communists themselves are affected by this feeling of being lost in the crowd. 
Whether the total number of the Chinese is 600 or 500 million, there are 
a great many of them, and changing the beliefs and habits of every one of 
them is an undertaking which must look bigger and bigger the closer one 
gets to it. 

58. It is to Mao’s credit that he recognizes that “the flourishing of the 
arts and the progress of science” require some degree of freedom. Mao’s 
problem, however, is how to have freedom in the arts and sciences without 
having any freedom in politics, and the problem is in the last analysis 
insoluble. The Communists themselves admit that the arts and sciences 
cannot be insulated from politics, and the connections operate both ways. 
Freedom of social satire in the novel and drama and freedom for critical 
analysis in history, sociology and economics must have the effect of calling 
into question the dogmas of Communism and its claims to absolute power 
over society. The “free discussions in artistic and scientific circles” which 
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schools in science can contend freely. We think that it is harmful to the 
growth of art and science if administrative measures are used to impose one 
particular style of art or school of thought and to ban another. Questions of 
right and wrong in the arts and sciences should be settled through free dis- 
cussions in artistic and scientific circles and in the course of practical work 
in the arts and sciences. They should not be settled in summary fashion. A 
period of trial is often needed to determine whether something is right or 
wrong. In the past, new and correct things often failed at the outset to win 
recognition from the majority of people and had to develop by twists and 
turns in struggle. Correct and good things have often at first been looked 
upon not as fragrant flowers but as poisonous weeds; Copernicus’s theory of 
the solar system and Darwin’s theory of evolution were once dismissed as 
erroneous and had to win through over bitter opposition. Chinese history 
offers many similar examples. In socialist society, conditions for the growth 
of new things are radically different from and far superior to those in the old 
society. Nevertheless, it still often happens that new, rising forces are held 
back and reasonable suggestions smothered.*® 

The growth of new things can also be hindered, not because of deliberate 
suppression but because of lack of discernment. That is why we should take 
a cautious attitude in regard to questions of right and wrong in the arts and 
sciences, encourage free discussion, and avoid hasty conclusions. We believe 
that this attitude will facilitate the growth of the arts and sciences. 

Marxism has also developed through struggle. At the beginning, Marxism 
was subjected to all kinds of attack and regarded as a poisonous weed. It is 
still being attacked and regarded as a poisonous weed in many parts of the 
world. However, it enjoys a different position in the socialist countries. But, 


even in these countries, there are non-Marxist as well as anti-Marxist ideolo- 
gies. It is true that in China s st transformation, insofar as a change in 
the system of ownership is concerned, has in the main been completed, and 
the turbulent, large-scale, mass class struggles characteristic of the revolu- 
tionary periods have in the main concluded. But remnants of the overthrown 


landlord and comprador® classes still exist, the bourgeoisie still exists, and 





Mao would like to see and the dictatorial rule of the Communist party which 
he is determined to maintain are ultimately incompatible, and, as recent 
events in China have once more shown, free discussion goes down the drain 
whenever it appears that the power of the Party is threatened. 

59. The emphasis on new ideas provides Mao with one means of escape 
from the implications of his “liberalism.’? He is anxious not to smother 
new ideas, but, of course, all ideas coming from Western democratic 
countries are old ideas since they belong to what is, on Marxist-Leninist 
premises, an earlier stage of social evolution. 

60. In this passage, the “comprador’’ class is substituted for the “bureau- 
cratic capitalists” as one of the two reactionary classes which have been 
eliminated. The compradores were the Chinese agents of foreign merchants 
under the old treaty-port system in China; they usually resided in the 
foreign settlements out of reach of Chinese official “squeeze” and in various 
ways drew advantage from the extraterritorial privileges of the foreign 
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the petty bourgeoisie has only just begun to remold itself. Class struggle is 
not yet over. The class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
the class struggle between various political forces, and the class struggle in the 
ideological field between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie will still be long 
and devious and at times may even become very acute. The proletariat seeks 
to transform the world according to its own world outlook; so does the 
bourgeoisie. In this respect, the question of whether socialism or capitalism 
will win is still not really settled. Marxists are still a minority of the entire 
population as well as of the intellectuals.*‘ Marxism therefore must still de- 
velop through struggle. Marxism can only develop through struggle—this is 
true not only in the past and present, it is necessarily true in the future also. 
What is correct always develops in the course of struggle with what is wrong. 
The true, the good and the beautiful always exist in comparison with the 
false, the evil and the ugly, and grow in struggle with the latter. As mankind 
in general rejects an untruth and accepts a truth, a new truth will begin 
struggling with new erroneous ideas. Such struggles will never end. This is 
the law of development of truth, and it is certainly also the law of development 
of Marxism. 

It will take a considerable time to decide the issue in the ideological struggle 
between socialism and capitalism in our country. This is because the influence 
of the bourgeoisie and of the intellectuals who come from the old society will 
remain in our country as the ideology of a class for a long time to come. 
Failure to grasp this or, still worse, failure to understand it at all can lead to 
the gravest mistakes—to ignoring the necessity of waging the struggle in the 
ideological field. Ideological struggle is not like other forms of struggle. 
Crude, coercive methods should not be used in this struggle, but only the 
method of painstaking reasoning.®* Today, socialism enjoys favorable con- 
ditions in the ideological struggle. The main power of the state is in the 
hands of the working people led by the proletariat. The Communist party is 
strong and its prestige stands high. 





trade. Hence, they came to be regarded as an unpatriotic and anti-national 
element by Chinese nationalists. But the comprador element had ceased to 
be important long before the Communists came to power. The “bureaucratic 
capitalists” who flourished under the Kuomintang regime were extremely 
nationalistic and restricted foreign business enterprise in all kinds of ways. 

61. The admission that “Marxists are still a minority of the entire 
population” is significant in view of the claim that China is united as never 
before in support of the Communist regime. Why should a majority of 
the Chinese people desire Communist rule if they are not even Marxists? 

62. The difficulty with “painstaking reasoning” is not only that it strains 
the patience of Party militants but also that the object of the propaganda 
may start reasoning, too. It is much easier to present the case from a Party 
textbook and drop a broad hint that, if the bourgeois intellectual is not 
persuaded, he will soon get into trouble and have to make a severe self- 
criticism with the alternative of being sent to a camp for “reform through 
labor.” After all, as Mao rightly says, with the Party in power “socialism 
enjoys favorable conditions in the ideological struggle.” 
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Although there are defects and mistakes in our work, every fair-minded 
person can see that we are loyal to the people, that we are both determined 
and able to build up our country together with the people, and that we have 
achieved great successes and will achieve still greater ones. The vast majority 
of the bourgeoisie and intellectuals who come from the old society are patri- 
otic; they are willing to serve their flourishing socialist motherland, and they 
know that, if they turn away from the socialist cause and the working people 
led by the Communist party, they will have no one to rely on and no bright 
future to look forward to. 

People may ask: Since Marxism is accepted by the majority of the people 
in our country as the guiding ideology, can it be criticized? Certainly it can. 
As a scientific truth, Marxism fears no criticism. If it did and could be 
defeated in argument, it would be worthless. In fact, are not the idealists 
criticizing Marxism every day and in all sorts of ways? As for those who 
harbor bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas and do not wish to change, are 
not they also criticizing Marxism in all sorts of ways? Marxists should not 
be afraid of criticism from any quarter. Quite the contrary, they need to 
steel and improve themselves and win new positions in the teeth of criticism 
and the storm and stress of struggle. Fighting against wrong ideas is like 
being vaccinated—a man develops greater immunity from disease after the 
vaccine takes effect. Plants raised in hot-houses are not likely to be robust. 
Carrying out the policy of letting a hundred flowers blossom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend will not weaken but strengthen the leading position 
of Marxism in the ideological field. 

What should our policy be toward non-Marxist ideas? As far as unmis- 
takable counter-revolutionaries and wreckers of the socialist cause are 
concerned, the matter is easy; we simply deprive them of their freedom of 
speech. But it is quite a different matter when we are faced with incorrect 
ideas among the people. Will it do to ban such ideas and give them no 
opportunity to express themselves? Certainly not. It is not only futile but 
very harmful to use crude and summary methods to deal with ideological 
questions among the people, with questions relating to the spiritual life of 
man. You may ban the expression of wrong ideas, but the ideas will still be 
there. On the other hand, correct ideas, if pampered in hot-houses without 
being exposed to the elements or immunized against disease, will not win out 
against wrong ones. That is why it is only by employing methods of dis- 








63. It is true that “plants raised in hot-houses are not likely to be robust” 
and that Communist propagandists who never have an argument will never 
develop their ideological muscles. But the bourgeois intellectuals who serve 
to keep the Party boxers in training must never hit back too hard. 

64. Mao now comes to the saving qualifications of his (for his hearers) 
alarming discourse on freedom of speech. It is to be denied to “unmistakable 
counter-revclutionaries and wreckers of the socialist cause.”? But who is to 
decide whether anyone falls within these categories? The Communist party, 
its police and its puppet judges. And how is the citizen to know whether 
his criticisms will be so classified? The answer is that he cannot know, but 
he had better be very careful. 
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cussion, criticism and reasoning that we can really foster correct ideas, 
overcome wrong ideas and really settle issues. 

The bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie are bound to give expression to their 
ideologies. It is inevitable that they should stubbornly persist in expressing 
themselves in every way possible on political and ideological questions. You 
cannot expect them not to do so. We should not use methods of suppression 
to prevent them from expressing themselves, but should allow them to do so 
and at the same time argue with them and direct well-considered criticism 
at them. 

There can be no doubt that we should criticize all kinds of wrong ideas. 
It certainly would not do to refrain from criticism and look on while wrong 
ideas spread unchecked and acquire their market. Mistakes should be criti- 
cized and poisonous weeds fought against wherever they crop up. But such 
criticism should not be doctrinaire.** We should not use the metaphysical 
method, but strive to employ the dialectical method. What is needed is 
scientific analysis and fully convincing arguments. Doctrinaire criticism 
settles nothing. We do not want any kind of poisonous weeds, but we should 
carefully distinguish between what is really a poisonous weed and what is 
really a fragrant flower. We must learn together with the masses of the 
people how to make this careful distinction and use the correct methods to 
fight poisonous weeds. 

While criticizing doctrinairism, we should at the same time direct our 
attention to criticizing revisionism. Revisionism, or rightist opportunism, is 
a bourgeois trend of thought which is even more dangerous than doctrinair- 
ism.* The revisionists or right opportunists pay lip-service to Marxism and 





65. Mao returns to the point that the truth of Marxism-Leninism should 
be not merely asserted but demonstrated, in order that intellectuals may 
be convinced of it. He is himself certain of its truth and believes that “fully 
convincing arguments” can be found for it. But if anyone is still unpersuaded 
after such arguments have been used, it shows that he is hostile to the 
regime, a real class enemy. A little more resistance to the truth, and he will 
be an “unmistakable counter-revolutionary.”’ 

66. The statement that revisionism or rightist opportunism is more 
dangerous than doctrinairism is perhaps the most important passage in 
Mao’s speech in the light of recent events. The left extremists, “sectarians” 
and “doctrinaires” err through excess of zeal for the Party; they endanger 
the cause by being too strict, coercive and oppressive and thus alienating 
the masses. But fundamentally they are good people who only need a little 
restraining. But the rightists attack “the most fundamental elements of 
Marxism.” They want to be lenient to counter-revolutionaries, conciliate 
everybody and relax control, ignoring the essential need to maintain the 
supremacy of the Party at all costs. Strictly speaking, rightism signifies a 
deviation within the Communist party comparable to Bukharinism in the 
early days of the Soviet Union. But in China the term is used also to 
denote rebellious tendencies within the non-Communist puppet parties, and 
in this context its meaning is rather different, for among members of these 
parties it is a question not of a Communist being insufficiently strong or 
resolute in upholding his own party’s supremacy, but of a non-Communist 
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ideas, 
also attack “doctrinairism.” But the real target of their attack is actually the 
their | most fundamental elements of Marxism. They oppose or distort materialism 
ssing | and dialectics, oppose or try to weaken the people’s democratic dictatorship 
You | and the leading role of the Communist party, oppose or try to weaken socialist 
ssion | transformation and socialist construction. Even after the basic victory of the 
Jo so | socialist revolution in our country, there are still a number of people who 
icism | vainly hope for a restoration of the capitalist system. They wage a struggle 
against the working class on every front, including the ideological front. In 
deas, | this struggle, their right-hand men are the revisionists. 
rong On the surface, these two slogans—let a hundred flowers blossom and a 
criti. | hundred schools of thought contend—have no class character; the proletariat 
such {| can turn them to account, and so can the bourgeoisie and other people. But 
‘sical | different classes, strata and social groups each have their own views on what 
2d is | are fragrant flowers and what are poisonous weeds. So what, from the point 
icism | of view of the broad masses of the people, should be a criterion today for 
ould | distinguishing between fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds? 
at is In the political life of our country, how are our people to determine what 
f the | is right and what is wrong in our words and actions? Basing ourselves on the 
Js to | principles of our constitution, the will of the overwhelming majority of our 
people and the political programs jointly proclaimed on various occasions by 
our | our political parties and groups,®’ we believe that, broadly speaking, words 
m, is | and actions can be judged right if they: 
nair- 1. Help to unite the people of our various nationalities, and do not divide 
and | them. 
ain 2. Are beneficial, not harmful, to socialist transformation and socialist 
ould § construction. 


may 3. Help to consolidate, not undermine or weaken, the people’s democratic 
fully | dictatorship. 

aded 4. Help to consolidate, not undermine or weaken, democratic centralism. 
» the 5. Tend to strengthen, not to cast off or weaken, the leadership of the 


will | Communist party. 

aiid 6. Are beneficial, not harmful, to international socialist solidarity and the 
e in | Slidarity of the peace-loving peoples of the world. 

ans” Of these six criteria, the most important are the socialist path and the 
nger | leadership of the Party. These criteria are put forward in order to foster, 
iting | and not hinder, the free discussion of various questions among the people. 
little | Those who do not approve of these criteria can still put forward their own 
s of 





liate repudiating the supremacy of the Communist party and wishing to make 
the an end of it. In Chinese usage, rightism now covers all opposition to the 
es a Communist party which is not specifically declared to be counter-revolutionary. 
the 67. The claim of support from “the overwhelming majority of our 
D to people” is based on the elections to the National People’s Congress. But in 
and fact these elections proved nothing, as no opposition party was allowed to 
hese put up candidates and there was no choice for the electors. The non- 
z or Communist parties and groups accepting Communist party leadership were 
nist allotted a certain number of seats on a joint Government list. 
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views and argue their cases. When the majority of the people have clear-cut 
criteria to go by, criticism and self-criticism can be conducted along proper 
lines, and these criteria can be applied to people’s words and actions to deter- 
mine whether they are fragrant flowers or poisonous weeds. These are 
political criteria. Naturally, in judging the truthfulness of scientific theories 
or assessing the esthetic value of works of art, other pertinent criteria are 
needed, but these six political criteria are also applicable to all activities in 
the arts or sciences.®* In a socialist country like ours, can there possibly be 
any useful scientific or artistic activity which runs counter to these political 
criteria? 

All that is set out above stems from the specific historical conditions in our 
country. Since conditions vary in different socialist countries and with differ- 
ent Communist parties, we do not think that other countries and parties must 
or need to follow the Chinese way. 

The slogan “long-term coexistence and mutual supervision” is also a prod- 
uct of specific historical conditions in our country. It was not put forward 
all of a sudden, but had been in the making for several years. The idea of 
long-term coexistence had been in existence for a long time, but last year, 
when the socialist system was basically established, the slogan was set out in 
clear terms. 

Why should the democratic parties of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie 
be allowed to exist side by side with the party of the working class over a 
long period of time? Because we have no reason not to adopt the policy of 
long-term coexistence with all other democratic parties which are truly de- 
voted to the task of uniting the people for the cause of socialism and which 
enjoy the trust of the people.® 

As early as the second session of the National Committee of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference in June 1950, I put the matter in this way: 

“The people and the People’s Government have no reason to reject or deny 





68. The application of the six political criteria (the significance of 
which has been considered in the introduction) in the fields of the arts 
and sciences would leave little scope for the “free discussion” which Mao 
advocates. He does not, indeed, directly state that any scientific or artistic 
activity which runs counter to the criteria will be punished, but, as he 
declares that it cannot possibly be “useful,” what hope can those responsible 
for it have of continuing their work in a country where all academic research, 
all publication of books and all production of plays depend on agencies 
of the Party-state? 

69. The non-Communist puppet parties are defined as democratic parties 
of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. They are not permitted in Mao’s 
doctrine to claim any representation of the working class or even of the 
peasants. They will be allowed to exist as long as they fulfil two conditions: 
They must be truly devoted to the task of uniting the people for the cause 
of socialism—which is in any case a strange devotion for bourgeois parties 
—and they must enjoy the trust of the people, which means of the 
Communist party, since the people has no way of freely expressing its 
confidence or lack of confidence in anyone. 
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‘oper the opportunity to anyone to make a living and give his services to the 
Lanai country, so long as he is really willing to serve the people, really helped the 
ye people when they were still in difficulties, did good things and continues to 
ories do them consistently without giving up half-way.” 
: ol What I defined here was the political basis for the long-term coexistence 
es 2 of the various parties. It is the desire of the Communist party, also its policy, 
ly ‘be to exist side by side with the other democratic parties for a long time to come. 
sticel Whether these democratic parties can long exist depends not merely on what 
the Communist party itself desires but also on the part played by these demo- 
— cratic parties themselves and on whether they enjoy the confidence of the 
iffer- people.” 
wit Mutual supervision among the various parties has also been a long- 
established fact, in the sense that they advise and criticize each other. Mutual 
prod- supervision, which is obviously not a one-sided matter, means that the Com- 
wait munist party should exercise supervision over the other democratic parties 
ea of | and the other democratic parties should exercise supervision over the Com- 
year, munist party. Why should the other democratic parties be allowed to exercise 
cat tak supervision over the Communist party? This is because for a party as much as 
for an individual there is great need to hear opinions different from its own.” 
soisie We all know that supervision over the Communist party is mainly exercised 
ver a |_ by the working people and Party membership. But we will benefit even more 
cy of if the other democratic parties do this as well. Of course, advice and criticism 
y de- exchanged between the Communist party and the other democratic parties 
which | Will play a positive role in mutual supervision only when they conform to the 
six political criteria given above. That is why we hope that the other demo- 
ople’s cratic parties will all pay attention to ideological remolding and strive for 
way: long-term coexistence and mutual supervision with the Communist party so 


deny | 25 to meet the needs of the new society. 





9, Concerning Disturbances Created by 


ce of Small Numbers of People 
e arts 


1» Mao h N 1956, small numbers of workers and students in certain places went on 
rtistic strike. The immediate cause of these disturbances was the failure to 
as he | satisfy certain of their demands for material benefits, of which some should 
nsible | and could be met, while others were out of place or excessive and therefore 





earch, could not be met for the time being. But a more important cause was 
encies 

i 70, Mao warns the puppet parties that they will be tolerated only as long 
mg as they continue to accept their puppet status. Since the beginning of July, 
Mao's the purging of “rightists’”? in the puppet parties has been in full swing, 
of the and in February Mao was probably already planning to deal with them 
senesuni because of the signs of insubordination which had followed the news of 
oa the Hungarian uprising. 
regen: 71. Mao may really believe that it is good for the Communist party 
“a ar from time to time to consider proposals from the Democratic League and 
ng i 


other groups which include in their ranks much of the best administrative 
and technical talent of pre-Communist China, But the condition is that such 











bureaucracy on the part of those in positions of leadership. In some cases, 
responsibility for such bureaucratic mistakes should be placed on the higher 
authorities and those at lower levels should not be made to bear all the blame. 
Another cause for these disturbances was that the ideological and political 
educational work done among the workers and students was inadequate. In 
the same year, members of a small number of agricultural cooperatives also 
created disturbances, and the main causes were also bureaucracy on the part 
of the leadership and lack of educational work among the masses. 

It should be admitted that all too often some people are prone to concentrate 
on immediate, partial and personal interests; they do not understand or do 
not sufficiently understand long-range, nationwide and collective interests. 
Because of their lack of experience in political and social life, quite a number 
of young people cannot make a proper comparison between the old and new 
China; it is not easy for them to thoroughly comprehend what hardships the 
people of our country went through in the struggle to free themselves from 
oppression by the imperialists and Kuomintang reactionaries, or what a long 
period of painstaking work is needed before a happy socialist society can be 
established. That is why political educational work should be kept going 
among the masses in an interesting and effective way. We should always tell 
them the facts about the difficulties that have cropped up and discuss with 
them how to solve these difficulties. 

We do not approve of disturbances, because contradictions among the 
people can be resolved in accordance with the formula “unity-criticism-unity,” 
while disturbances inevitably cause losses and are detrimental to the advance 
of socialism. We believe that our people stand for socialism, that they uphold 
discipline and are reasonable and will not create disturbances without reason. 
But this does not mean that in our country there is no possibility of the 
masses creating disturbances. With regard to this question, we should pay 
attention to the following: 

1. In order to get rid of the root cause of disturbances, we must stamp 
out bureaucracy, greatly improve ideological and political education, and 
deal with all contradictions in a proper way. If this is done, there will not 
usually be any disturbances. 

2. If disturbances should occur as a result of bad work on our part, then 
we should guide those involved in such disturbances onto the correct path, 
make use of these disturbances as a special means of improving our work 
and educating the cadres and the masses, and work out solutions to those 
questions which have been neglected in the past. In handling any disturb- 
ances, we should work painstakingly and should not use oversimplified 
methods or declare the matter closed before it is thoroughly settled. 

The guiding spirits in disturbances should not be removed from their jobs 





proposals must be made as suggestions which the Communists may or may 
not adopt, and not as claims or demands. The attitude of the non-Communist 
parties in relations with the Communists should, indeed, be not so much 
that of politicians bargaining with one another as of civil servants advising 
a minister who alone has the power of decision. 
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or expelled without good reason, except for those who have committed 
criminal offenses or active counter-revolutionaries, who should be dealt with 
according to law.’* In a big country like ours, it is nothing to get alarmed 
about if small numbers of people should create disturbances; rather, we 
should turn such things to advantage to help us get rid of bureaucracy. 

In our society, there is also a small number of people who are unmindful 
of public interests, refuse to listen to reason, commit crimes and break the 
law. They may take advantage of our policies and distort them, deliberately 
put forward unreasonable demands in order to stir up the masses, or delib- 
erately spread rumors to create trouble and disrupt social order. We do not 
propose to let these people have their way. On the contrary, proper legal 
action must be taken against them. The masses demand that these persons be 
punished. Not to do so will run counter to popular will.” 


10. Can Bad Things Be Turned into Good Things? 


s I HAVE SAID, in our society it is bad when groups of people make 
disturbances, and we do not approve of it. But when disturbances do 
occur, they force us to learn lessons from them, to overcome bureaucracy and 
educate the cadres and the people. In this sense, bad things can be turned 
into good things. Disturbances thus have a dual character. All kinds of 
disturbances can be looked at in this way. 

It is clear to everybody that the Hungarian events were not a good thing. 
But they, too, had a dual character. Because our Hungarian comrades took 
proper action in the course of these events, what was a bad thing turned 
ultimately into a good thing. The Hungarian state is now more firmly estab- 
lished than ever, and all other countries in the socialist camp have also 
learned a lesson.”* 

Similarly, the worldwide anti-Communist and anti-popular campaign 
launched in the latter half of 1956 was, of course, a bad thing. But it edu- 
cated and steeled the Communist parties and the working class in all coun- 
tries and thus turned out to be a good thing. In the storm and stress of this 
period, a number of people resigned from Communist parties in many coun- 
tries. Resignations from the Party reduce Party membership and are, of 





72. Mao’s exhortation not to be too harsh in dealing with strikes and 
“disturbances” arising out of them was perhaps the most sensational of 
the “liberal”? innovations in his speech. But the exception for “active counter- 
revolutionaries” greatly reduces its significance, for whether any particular 
ringleader is to be regarded as such is entirely at the discretion of the 
Communist party and its political police. 

73. It is the Party authorities who will decide whether the leader of a 
strike has “deliberately put forward unreasonable demands” or spread rumors 
in order to make trouble. But, as always in such matters, Mao passes the buck 
to the people; it is the masses who “demand that these persons be punished.” 

74, Mao is evidently anxious to assure his hearers that the Communist 
regime is “now more firmly established than ever,” but he makes no reference 
to the Soviet intervention which alone saved it. 
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course, a bad thing, but there is a good side to this. Since the vacillating 
elements unwilling to carry on have withdrawn, the great majority of staunch 
Party members are more firmly united for the struggle. Is not this a good 
thing? 

In short, we must learn to take an all-around view of things, seeing not 
only the positive side of things but also the negative side. Under specific 
conditions, a bad thing can lead to good results and a good thing to bad 
results. More than 2,000 years ago, Lao Tzu said: “It is upon bad fortune 
that good fortune leans, upon good fortune bad fortune rests.”’> When the 
Japanese struck into China, they called this a victory. Huge areas of China’s 
territory were seized, and the Chinese called this a defeat. But China’s defeat 
carried within it the seeds of victory, and Japan’s victory carried within it 
the seeds of defeat. Has not this been proved by history? 

People all over the world are now discussing whether or not a third world 
war will break out. In regard to this question, we must be psychologically 
prepared and at the same time take an analytical view. We stand resolutely 
for peace and oppose war. But if the imperialists insist on unleashing another 
war, we should not be afraid of it. Our attitude on this question is the same 
as our attitude toward all disturbances: Firstly, we are against it; secondly, 
we are not afraid of it. 

The First World War was followed by the birth of the Soviet Union with 
a population of 200 million. The Second World War was followed by the 
emergence of the socialist camp with a combined population of 900 million. 
If the imperialists should insist on launching a third world war, it is certain 
that several hundred million more will turn to socialism; then there will not 
be much room left in the world for the imperialists, while it is quite likely 
that the whole structure of imperialism will utterly collapse.”° 

Given specific conditions, the two aspects of a contradiction invariably 
turn into their respective opposites as a result of the struggle between them. 
Here, the conditions are important. Without specific conditions, neither of 
the two contradictory aspects can transform itself into its opposite. Of all 
the classes in the world, the proletariat is the most eager to change its posi- 
tion; next comes the semi-proletariat. The former possesses nothing at all, 
while the latter is not much better off. The present situation in which the 
United States controls a majority in the United Nations and dominates many 
parts of the world is a transient one, which will eventually be changed. China’s 





75. This is the only quotation from Chinese classical literature made by 
Mao in his speech. If the Communists appeal at all to China’s traditional 
ways of thought, they prefer Taoism to Confucianism; Lao Tzu’s dialectic 
of opposites has a good Hegelian flavor, and his subversive attitude toward 
the political and social institutions of his time is grist to the Marxist mill. 
But the mystical quietism of the Taoist wu wei is far removed from the 
Communists’ determination to bend everything and everybody to their will. 

76. Mao is careful to explain that the Communists do not want war but 
are merely not afraid of it. However, his forecast of the desirable results 
which would in his view follow from it makes it a tempting expedient for 
a Communist world faced with serious internal difficulties. 
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situation as a poor country denied her rights in international affairs will also 
be changed. A poor country will be changed into a rich country, a country 
denied her rights into a country enjoying her rights—a transformation of 
things into their opposites.” Here, the decisive conditions are the socialist 
system and the concerted efforts of a united people. 


11. The Practice of Economy 


ERE | WISH to speak briefly on practicing economy. We want to carry 

on large-scale construction, but our country is still very poor—herein 
lies a contradiction. One way of resolving this contradiction is to make a 
sustained effort to practice strict economy in every field. 

During the San Fan movement in 1952, we fought against corruption, 
waste and bureaucracy, and the emphasis was on combating corruption. In 
1955, we advocated the practice of economy with considerable success; our 
emphasis then was on combating unduly high standards for non-productive 
projects in capital construction, and economy in the use of raw materials in 
industrial production. But at that time economy as a guiding principle was 
not conscientiously carried out in all branches of the national economy, or in 
Government offices, Army units, schools and people’s organizations in general. 
This year, we have called for economy and elimination of waste in every 
respect throughout the country. We still lack experience in construction. 
During the past few years, great successes have been achieved, but there has 
also been waste. We must gradually build a number of large-scale modern 
enterprises as the mainstay of our industries; without these we shall not be 
able to turn our country into a modern industrial power in several decades. 
But the majority of our enterprises should not be built in this way; we should 
set up a far greater number of small and medium enterprises and make full 
use of the industries inherited from the old society, so as to effect the greatest 
economy and do more things with less money. 

Since the principle of practicing strict economy and combating waste was 
put forward in more emphatic terms than before by the second plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China in November 1956, 
good results have been obtained. This economy drive must be carried out 
in a thorough, sustained way. Just as it is with criticism of our other faults 
and mistakes, combating waste is like washing our faces. Do not people 
wash their faces every day? The Chinese Communist party, the other demo- 
cratic parties, democrats not affiliated with any party, intellectuals, indus- 
trialists and businessmen, workers, peasants and handicraftsmen—in short, 
all the 600 million people in our country—must increase production, practice 
economy, and combat extravagance and waste. This is of first importance 
both economically and politically. A dangerous tendency has shown itself 








77. Logically, the opposite of the United States having a majority in the 
United Nations and dominating many parts of the world would be that China 
should have these advantages. Mao does not go so far as to forecast such 
an ascendancy for his regime, but his will to turn the tables on America is 
clearly apparent. 








of late among many of our personnel—an unwillingness to share the joys and 
hardships of the masses, a concern for personal position and gain. This is very 
bad. One way of overcoming this dangerous tendency is, in our campaign, to 
increase production and practice economy, to streamline our organizations 
and transfer cadres to lower levels so that a considerable number of them will 
return to productive work.** We must see to it that all cadres and all our 
people constantly bear in mind that, while ours is a big socialist country, it is 
an economically backward and poor country, and that this is a very great con- 
sideration. If we want to see China rich and strong, we must be prepared for 
several decades of intensive effort which will include, among other things, car- 
rying out a policy of building our country through hard work and thrift—of 
practicing strict economy and combating waste. 


12. China’s Path to Industrialization 


N DISCUSSING our path to industrialization, I am here concerned principally 
| with the relationship between the growth of heavy industry, light industry 
and agriculture. Heavy industry is the core of China’s economic construction. 
This must be affirmed. But, at the same time, full attention must be paid to the 
development of agriculture and light industry. 

As China is a great agricultural country, with over 80 per cent of its popu- 
lation in the villages, its industry and agriculture must be developed simulta- 
neously. Only then will industry have raw materials and a market, and only so 
will it be possible to accumulate fairly large funds for the building of a pow- 
erful heavy industry. Everyone knows that light industry is closely related 
to agriculture. Without agriculture there can be no light industry. But it is 
not so clearly understood that agriculture provides heavy industry with an 
important market. This fact, however, will be more readily appreciated as the 
gradual progress of technological improvement and modernization of agricul- 
ture calls for more and more machinery, fertilizers, water-conservation and 
electric-power projects and transport facilities for the farms, as well as fuel 
and building materials for the rural consumers. The entire national economy 
will benefit if we can achieve an even greater growth in our agriculture and 
thus induce a correspondingly greater development of light industry during 
the period of the second and third Five-Year Plans. With the development of 
agriculture and light industry, heavy industry will be assured of its market 
and funds and thus grow faster. Hence, what may seem to be a slower pace of 
industrialization is actually not so, and indeed the tempo may even be speeded 





78. The proposal to “transfer cadres to lower levels so that a considerable 
number of them will return to productive work’? may be good economics, 
but it is very risky politics. In all Communist-governed countries, the great 
attraction of rank-and-file membership is that it gets people out of ordinary 
work into supervisory jobs of one kind or another. To deprive great numbers 
of local cadres of their prized little corners in the bureaucracy and throw 
them back again into the poverty-stricken ruts of the “toiling masses” may 
ease the strain on the economy, but it cannot fail also to create new factors 
of discontent against the regime. 
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up. In three Five-Year Plans or perhaps a little longer, China’s annual steel 
output can be raised to 20 million tons or more from the peak pre-liberation 
output of something over 900,000 tons in 1943. This will gladden people in 
both town and countryside. 

I do not propose to talk at length on economic questions. With barely seven 
years of economic construction behind us, we still lack experience and need to 
get more. We had no experience to start with in revolutionary work, either, 
and it was only after we had taken a number of tumbles and learned our 
lesson that we won nationwide victory. What we must do now is cut the time 
we take to gain experience in revolutionary work and not pay such a high 
price for it. We shall have to pay some sort of price, but we hope it will not 
be as high as that paid during the revolutionary period. We must realize that 
a contradiction is involved in this question between the objective laws of devel- 
opment of socialist economy and our subjective understanding, a contradiction 
which needs to be revised in practice. This contradiction will also manifest 
itself in a contradiction between different persons, that is, a contradiction 
between those who have a relatively accurate understanding of objective laws 
and those whose understanding of them is relatively inaccurate; and so this 
is also a contradiction among the people. Every contradiction is an objective 
reality, and it is our task to understand it and resolve it as correctly as we can. 

In order to make our country into an industrial power, we must learn con- 
scientiously from the advanced experience of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union has been building socialism for forty years, and we treasure its 
experience. 

Let us consider who designed and equipped so many important factories 
for us.”° Was it the United States? Or Britain? No, neither of them. Only the 
Soviet Union was willing to do so, because it is a socialist country and our 
ally. In addition to the Soviet Union, some brother countries of Eastern 
Europe also gave us assistance. It is perfectly sure that we should learn from 
the good experience of all countries, socialist or capitalist, but the main thing 
is still to learn from the Soviet Union. 








79. When Mao says it is the Soviet Union and not the United States or 
Britain which has designed and equipped factories for “us,” he means 
for the Communist regime and not for China as a country. The United 
States was more than willing after the defeat of Japan to provide large-scale 
economic aid for China—and also to facilitate the transfer to China of the 
Japanese-created industries of Manchuria, which the Russians dismantled 
and removed to the Soviet Union. The only “string” attached to President 
Truman’s offer of aid to China was that the Chinese National Government 
should achieve “unity” by making a coalition with the Communists—a policy 
that in retrospect looks incredibly foolish in relation to American interests 
but hardly proves ill-will toward China or even toward the Chinese Com- 
munists, If in 1945-56 the Communists had been defeated, as they might 
have been with a different American policy, and a unified China had then 
been built up with American instead of Soviet credits and technical assistance, 
its industrialization would probably today be more, and not less, advanced 
than it is. 
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Now, here are two different attitudes in learning from others. One is a doc- 
trinaire attitude: transplanting everything, whether suited or not to the con- 
ditions of our country. This is not a good attitude. Another attitude is to use 
our heads and learn those things which suit conditions in our country, that is, 
to absorb whatever experience is useful to us. This is the attitude we should 
adopt. 

To strengthen our solidarity with the Soviet Union, to strengthen our 
solidarity with all socialist countries—this is our fundamental policy, herein 
lies our basic interest. Then there are the Asian and African countries, and all 
the peace-loving countries and peoples—we must strengthen and develop our 
solidarity with them. United with these two forces, we will not stand alone.*° 
As for the imperialist countries, we should also unite with their peoples and 
strive to coexist in peace with those countries, do business with them and 
prevent any possible war, but under no circumstances should we harbor any 
unrealistic notions about those countries. 





80. Communist China, in addition to being a military ally of the Soviet 
Union and member of the Communist bloc, was a member of the Bandung 
Conference and counts as part of the Afro-Asian bloc—to which the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European Communist countries do not belong. The 
extent to which Peking can mobilize the Afro-Asian votes is likely to be 
tested when the next move is made to seat the Chinese Communist delegates 
in the United Nations. 
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But even the technological progress achieved to date 


has made reforms in Soviet industrial relations overdue. ~ 


' The Soviet leaders show more and more awareness that a 
skilled worker’s good will and morale are indispensable 
in modern industry. The first indication of a shift toward 
a more liberal labor policy became evident in the early 
1950s when the enforcement of the labor-discipline laws 
was visibly relaxed. Uultimately, by the decree of April 
25, 1956, court penalties for violation of labor discipline 
were abolished altogether (NL, September 24, 1956). 

The search for an improvement in labor morale has 
also found expression in some recent labor and welfare 
laws. During 1956 and early 1957, the Soviet Union in- 
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creased the abysmally low pensions for the aged and the 
permanently disabled, raised the wages of the lowest-paid 
workers, revised the rules governing the examination of 
labor disputes, and shortened the labor week from 48 to 
46 hours by reducing Saturday work from 8 to 6 hours. 
It was also promised that the work week would be gradu- 
} ally shortened during the current Five-Year Plan (1956- 
1960) to 40-42 hours. 
All these measures obviously aim to gain the worker’s 
Cooperation, to give him a greater feeling of security, and 
0 enhance his efficiency in a modern industrial enter- 
prise by giving him more opportunity and time for rest 
and improving his skill through study and training. 
re is also great emphasis in Soviet writings—although 
» Not yet much action—on the need to provide other in- 
direct incentives in the form of greater regard for the 
Workers’ welfare, particularly as regards the wretched 
housing situation and factory eating places. 
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Among the many reforms under consideration, the 
most important and radical one affects the wage system, 
now in a state of extreme disorder. The basic wage struc- 
ture, originally introduced as long ago as 1931, has be- 
come obsolete and ineffective. There are now 1,900 dif- 
ferent wage scales in operation in industry and transport. 
But the average worker actually earns and receives about 
twice as much as his scheduled standard wage. The excess 
over his basic wage comes from progressive piece-rates 
for the overfulfilment of his work norm, which is appar- 
ently low, and from a maze of additional bonuses and 
premiums which are by now largely without incentive 
effect. 

A special State Committee on Labor and Wages was 
created in 1955 to simplify and rebuild the whole wage 
structure. The intention is to force the workers to greater 
efforts by raising the work norms to a level reflecting the 
technological progress of recent years and by raising the 
basic wage rates simultaneously, but not necessarily com- 
mensurately. Thus, the worker, in order to keep his earn- 
ings at the present level, will have to produce more. 

The reform of the wage structure is not a simple job, 
and the new committee is proceeding very cautiously. It 
is true that in the construction industry the reform has 
been completed and that it is well advanced in a few 
other branches of industry, such as nonferrous mining 
and coal mining, and in certain scattered plants. But, 
before proceeding with a general revision of wages and 
norms, the Committee decided to conduct experiments in 
fourteen major machine-building plants to provide a 
pattern for the whole country. So far, the experiments 
have apparently not been very successful. Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, the first chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Wages, left the job after a year and was 
replaced by a lesser figure. As mentioned already, an 
attempt to raise the work norms in one of the experi- 
mental factories provoked a strike. It may be worth 
noting that one of the major ignition points of the work- 
ers’ uprising in East Germany in 1953 and in Poznan in 
1956 was also the question of work norms. 

To sum up, the new Soviet reforms were dictated by 
the need to adjust labor policy to the social changes 
brought about by technological progress and to the pres- 
sure of an impending labor shortage. While most of these 
reforms have benefited the workers, this cannot be said 
of the wage reform. It is too early to predict its ultimate 
effect, but it is primarily designed to maximize labor 
productivity at the price of greater physical and mental 
effort by the workers. 

The Soviet Union faces great difficulties in keeping up 
the previous rate of economic expansion. There is increas- 
ing recognition on the part of Soviet leaders that labor 
supply and performance are currently among the weakest 
aspects of the Soviet economy. Whether the regime’s 
current efforts in the field of industrial relations will bear 
fruit remains to be seen. 








‘Opus Dei’ gains key posts 


RISING POWER 
IN FRANCO SPAIN 


By Richard Mowrer 


Maprip 
NEW political force is moving 
ms. the center of the Spanish 
scene. With General Franco’s ac- 
quiescence it is assuming a dominant 
role in policy-making and elbowing 
other influences to the sidelines. It 
is displacing some of the Caudillo’s 
oldest pillars of support, itself be- 
coming a main prop of the re- 
gime. 

This new force is the Opus Dei, 
a Catholic secular society. Its mem- 
bers, while pledging themselves to a 
life of Christian perfection, continue 
with their professional activities. 
They make private vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, do not ad- 
vertise or deny their membership in 
Opus Dei. The semi-secret nature of 
the organization has led the Spaniard 
in the street to call it “la masoneria 
blanca” —the white freemasonry. 

The movement was founded in 
Madrid 29 years ago by an Arago- 
nese priest, José Maria Escriva, 
whose ambition is to create an élite 
of devoutly Christian men and wom- 
en capable of molding and directing 
human society. It has branches in 17 
countries and headquarters in Rome. 

In Spain, Opus Dei has lately pene- 
trated at an increasing rate to key 
positions in the life of the country. 
Members have obtained top profes- 
sorial posts in institutions of learn- 
ing. The society has opened a pri- 
vate university in Pamplona, a col- 
lege at Santiago de Compostela, a 
public school in Bilbao, a technical 
school in Barcelona. It has recently 
acquired control of a newspaper in 
Madrid and of others in the provinces 
of Leon and Valladolid. And now 
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Opus Dei men hold positions of trust 
in General Franco’s government. 

When the Generalissimo reshuffled 
his cabinet in February, he brought 
in one known and admitted member 
of Opus Dei, Minister of Commerce 
Alberto Ullastres. He also brought 
in new men who, if they are not 
actually members of Opus Dei, are 
certainly sympathizers and fellow- 
travelers: Finance Minister Mariano 
Navarro Rubio, Minister of Agricul- 
ture Cirilo Canovas and, most im- 
portant because he controls the po- 
lice, General Alonso Vega, Minister 
of the Interior. Franco’s confidant 
and trusted right arm, Rear Admiral 
Luis Carrero Blanco, is reputed to 
be a keen supporter of Opus Dei, if 
not actually a member. Carrero’s 
closest aide, Professor Laureano Lo- 
pez Rodo, is an Opus Dei man. He 
is a little-known behind-the-scenes 
figure believed to have had a lot to 
do with the Cabinet changes which 
brought Opus Dei influence into the 
Government. 

Opus Dei denies that the society 
as such is playing a political role. 
But it is a fact that some members 
and some supporters of Opus Dei are 
working in collaboration with Franco 
to shape the political destiny of 
Spain. Their objective is to modify 
the structure of the Franco state 
without demolishing it. Their aim is 
to condition the regime and the Span- 
ish nation for a shockproof change- 
over from Franco’s one-man rule to 
a non-parliamentarian, authoritarian 
monarchy. This monarchy would re- 
tain features of the present regime. 
It would be proclaimed at a time of 
Franco’s choosing, or when he dies. 


Not that this is likely to happen in 
the near future: The Generalissimo 
is 64 and in good health and, though 
he may delegate some of his powers, 
he is unlikely to resign as Spain’s 
Caudillo. \ 

The following developments have / 
strengthened the conviction of a 
growing number of Spaniards that 
Opus Dei is moving forward as the 
country’s dominant political force: 

© Ascendancy of Opys Dei influ. 
ence and corresponding decline of the 
Falange. The Falange was one of the 
regime’s staunchest pillars of sup- 
port. Since the Cabinet changes, it 
has been virtually stripped of power. 
As a political party it is in process 
of disintegration. Blueshirt militants 
are worried and angry. Recently they 
circulated a clandestine sheet in 
which they denounced, without | 
naming it, “the Trojan Horse which | 
has penetrated the fortress of the 
state with the object of capturing the 
Governmeni. 

© Arrests. A few weeks after Gen- | 
eral Alonso Vega took over the Min- | 
istry of the Interior, conservative op- | 
ponents of the regime were rounded 
up and jailed. Those detained a | 
known to be generally favorable to 
the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy along democratic lines. 
They had become articulate, noisy 
and impatient. They have now been 
silenced and are incapable of jeop- | 
ardizing the long-range plans of the 
new men around Franco. The arrests | 
coincided with the semi-clandestine 
appearance of a list of “opponents of 
the regime” divided into four cate- 
gories: Communists, Socialists, syn | 
dicalists “of Falangist derivation,” 
and liberals “including some mom 
archists.” 

The list was rumored to have been 
compiled by Opus Dei, or by mem: { 
bers of the society, since the namesg, 
listed in it were of persons known | 
to be inimical to Opus Dei objectives. 
Since then the office of Opus Dei 
in Spain has issued a denial that it 
has ever “utilized or circulated” such 
a list. The denial also says that Opus 
Dei “expressly forbids any groups 
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individuals to use the name of the 
society to further their political ac- 
tivities.” It adds that whatever mem- 
bers of the organization choose to 
participate in politics do so only as 
private citizens. 

© Decentralization of the Govern- 
ment. This is known to be desired by 
Opus Dei’s acknowledged political 
philosopher, Rafael Calvo Serer, as 
a fundamental step in an evolution 
toward an authoritarian, “non-poli- 
tical” monarchy. In July a bill was 
approved providing for the separa- 
tion of the role of Chief of State from 
that of Prime Minister. The bill will 
become law when Franco judges the 
moment opportune. 

The eruption of Opus Dei into the 
public life of Spain and into the 
Government itself perturbs various 
elements in the hierarchy of the Span- 
ish Church. Recalling violent anti- 
clerical outbreaks in the country’s 
past, some important prelates doubt 
the wisdom of associating the Church 
closely with the Franco regime. Their 
uneasiness was reflected in a recent ed- 
itorial in Ecclesia, organ of Catholic 
Action, the only publication allowed 
to bypass official censorship. It said: 

“Those who assume that the right 
to present candidate bishops granted 
to the Chief of State by the new 
concordat [of 1953] signifies that the 
Church has become subservient to 
the present regime forget that the 
privilege will be valid also for what- 
ever type of government rules Spain 
in the future.” 

More forcefully, the publication of 
Catholic Action Youth, Signo, spoke 
out against the regime’s current policy 
of arrests. “The Communist danger,” 
it said, “is more effectively warded 
off by respecting the minimum rights 
of individuals than by vigorous vigil- 
ance. .. . No state claiming to act 
legally or with a sense of justice 
and in a Christian spirit can afford 
to disdain these rights.” 

Acting quickly, the authorities 
Swooped on Signo, seized all copies 
containing the outburst, and opened 
an investigation to find out how the 
offending article got published. 
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West's range of action is limited 


What Can Be Done 
About Syria? 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


WASHINGTON 


0 THOSE who had belittled the 
Baar of Middle Eastern 
Communism and viewed the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine as an effective bar- 
rier to Soviet influence in that area, 
recent events in Syria were bound 
to seem a shocking catastrophe. The 
appointment of pro-Soviet Afif Bizri 
as Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army 
was, however, merely the culmination 
of a long process. And, far from be- 
ing a catastrophe, the upheaval in 
Damascus may prove to have a salu- 
tary effect both in the Middle East 
and in the West. The main danger 
right now is not that a semi-Commu- 
nist government will be installed in 
Syria. It is that the real significance 
of these events will be played down 
and the West will not learn its les- 
son even at this late hour. 

It is most unlikely that Moscow 
wanted dramatic events in Damascus 
just now. Time was working for the 
Soviets anyway, and within another 
year or two an “Indonesian” situa- 
tion would have developed, with the 
Communists steadily approaching a 
majority or near-majority by legal 
means. In Syria and the Middle East 
generally, the Communists have 
sought to progress gradually instead 
of rushing headlong. The Syrian 
Communist party, moreover, is prob- 
ably the most cautious of any in the 
world. Its leader, Khaled Bakdash. 
has declared repeatedly in Parlia- 
ment that “Syria is nationalist, not 
Communist, and will remain so.” 

Thus, Moscow had much to lose 
and little to gain from the spectacu- 
lar coup in Damascus. Obviously, the 
Soviet aim is to bring not just Syria 
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but the entire Arab East into its 
camp. If the process moves too rap- 
idly in one country, the non-Commu- 
nist forces elsewhere in the area— 
currently weak, disunited and un- 
aware of the extent of Communist 
penetration—are apt to rally to meet 
the danger. This is just what has 
been happening in Lebanon. Only a 
few years ago, the Lebanese CP was 
stronger than Syria’s. Of late, how- 
ever, its influence has declined sharp- 
ly as the non-Communist parties be- 
came alarmed at the trend of events 
in neighboring Syria. 

It may well be that neither Moscow 
nor the Syrian Communists, but the 
fellow-traveling Army command, 
forced the issue in Damascus. In any 
case, the Communists may come 
to regret what has happened. They 
are already trying to move cautiously 
and minimize the significance of the 
Bizri coup. Indeed, from the Soviet 


point of view, there has been no ma- 
terial change in the situation. It is 
contended that Syria will now be con- 
verted into a Soviet base for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East, but it has 
actually been just such a base for 
many months. If anything, the latest 
developments are likely to make 
penetration more difficult. 

From the West’s point of view, the 
main danger is that the new Syrian 
regime will be mistakenly regarded 
as “national Communist” rather than 
pro-Soviet. President Eisenhower has 
already raised this idea at a press 
conference. To be sure, Syria is un- 
likely to fall under complete Moscow 
control for the simple reason that it 
lacks a common frontier with the 
Soviet Union and there are no Soviet 
troops or police on its soil. However. 
Middle Eastern Communism or 
crypto-Communism differs in one es- 
sential respect from Eastern Euro- 
pean “national Communism.” The 
latter is not emotionally anti-West- 
ern; if anything, it is anti-Soviet. In 
the Middle East, on the other hand. 
there is strong pro-Soviet and pro- 
Communist sentiment. The “people’s 
democracies” of Europe are very re- 
luctant satellites; only the Soviet 
Army maintains Moscow’s grip. and 
free elections would unquestionably 
result in a large anti-Soviet majority. 
Syria, by contrast, is a voluntary and 
enthusiastic satellite which has en- 
tered the Soviet sphere of influence 
of its own accord. Indeed, it is scarce- 
ly accurate to speak of Soviet “pene- 
tration,” for the Russians moved into 
Syria (and Egypt) by invitation. 

Unfortunately, the West has clung 
to a distorted view of both the Mid- 
dle East and Eastern Europe for 
many years. The assumption was that 
the satellites were essentially “Com- 
munistic” and had to be written off. 
while Arab nations like Syria and 
Egypt were really neutral, unattached 
to any power bloc, and could there- 
fore be won over. 

In fact, the Eastern European 
countries have continued to regard 
themselves, by cultural heritage, as 
part of the West; they want to “re- 


turn to Europe,” as many of the 
Hungarian rebels expressed it last 
fall. The Syrians and—to a lesser ex- 
tent—the Egyptians are for various 
historical reasons bitterly anti-West- 
ern, and large sections of their intel- 
ligentsia are firmly convinced that 
salvation lies in some form of Com- 
munist rule, closely allied with the 
Soviet Union. In recent years, Syrian 
and Egyptian propaganda have actu- 
ally been more virulently anti-West- 
ern than anything emanating from 
Moscow, let alone Eastern Europe. 
The Soviet leaders, of course, con- 
tinue to think in terms of world domi- 
nation, but their anti-Westernism 
lacks the special emotional quality 
found in the Middle East. 

At the moment, the Western pow- 
ers’ range of action in Syria is very 
limited. The new regime enjoys a 
considerable measure of popular sup- 
port, and there is little likelihood of 
its overthrow from within in the near 
future. Neither is there much that 
Syria’s neighbors can do. However, 
Bizri and his colleagues will prob- 
ably be able to accomplish little in 
the way of social progress, and grad- 
ual disillusionment may well set in 
among the masses. There is, of 
course, the danger that Syria will 
engage in military aggression against 
its neighbors—not so much against 
Israel as against “unfriendly” Arab 
states. However, Moscow unquestion- 
ably fears a local outbreak which 
might spread into a general conflict, 
and it would surely exert whatever 
influence it has in Damascus toward 
moderation. 

Under the circumstances, our best 
policy as of now may be to let mat- 
ters take their course—though with- 
out, of course, relaxing our vigilance 
—in the hope that, surrounded by 
hostile neighbors, Syrian Commu- 
nism will prove incapable of survival. 
A major pitfall is the temptation 
to write the Syrian situation off as 
harmless: Perhaps the Damascus 
colonels aren’t really card-carrying 
Communists after all. But, for all we 
know, Syrian Communists may not 
carry party cards. Besides, strictly 


speaking there are no Communists § 
Syria—haven’t the CP leaders stats 
emphatically that they are Arab q 
tionalists, not Communists? As | 
matter of fact, they are Arab natig 
alists, but then Mao Tse-tung ig. 
Chinese nationalist and Khrushcheg, 
in his own way, is a Russian nationg 
ist. In the Middle East, being 4 
Arab nationalist does not bf 
one from being a Communist as y 
The goal of Arab nationalism—unie 
cation of all the Arab countries im 
some sort of federation—can be ab 
tained as well in a Communist frame 
work as in any other. 3 


One welcome result of the Sy, ian 
overturn is that the concept of “posi 
tive neutralism,” so long trumpetel 
by Damascus and Cairo, has been, 
utterly discredited. This is very im 
portant, for hostility under the clog 
of neutralism, which has wide app 
in the Arab werld and throughott 
Asia, is more dangerous than op 
enmity. The West must now make} 
unmistakably clear that it refuses i 
regard “positive neutralism” as i 
any way comparable to the bona fide 
neutralism of Asian countries lil 
India, Burma and Ceylon, but ra’ het 
as an insidious form of hostility. Thil 
might have a healthy impact in thom 
Asian nations which have hither 
taken the Syrian and Egyptian 
gans at face value. 4 

Nevertheless, the Syrian crisis wi 
have its most direct and impo 
repercussions in the Middle Eas 
where the countries outside the Caité 
Damascus axis are becoming increaé 
ingly wary of the new brand @ 
“Arab nationalism” evolving undét 
the Soviet aegis. A great deal depends 
on Egypt, which has moved less rape 
idly than Syria along the road @ 
Moscow. If things continue as the 
have, a “Syrian situation” will a 
doubtedly develop in Egypt wi nin 
two or three years. It is too early # 
tell whether the turn of events i 
Damascus has aroused alarm 
Cairo, or whether Nasser and 
friends, with only one ally in 
Arab world, will continue along ti 
fatal road they have been followinge 
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the only cases that appear in court 
are those that have not been deterred 
by the threat of this penalty. It is 
also true, as Koestler fails to note, 
hat we have no data on the cases 
here the deterrent may have been 
effective, and therefore no one ap- 
neared in court. However, so far as 
e can make inferences from statis- 
ics drawn from the practice of many 
ountries besides England which re- 
ort what happens when the death 
benalty is abolished, or re-introduced, 
pr abolished again, there are no 
brounds for believing that this pen- 
nlty is an effective deterrent. 
A second argument derives from 
he several known cases where the 
Penalty has been inflicted on the in- 
ocent, and is reinforced by the sug- 
“yestion that there must be other such 
tases about which we can, of course, 
now nothing. In the tenth chapter, 
Hhere is an analysis of ten factors 
which may enter into a man’s being 
Doomed by Mistake.” These factors 
elate to the fallibility of witnesses, 
lhe disagreements of expert testi- 
ony, the problem of coincidence, 
Bhe dilemma of the jury, the judge’s 
Summation of the case, the court of 
{ friminal appeal, the handicap of pov- 
#rly and other matters. 
The third argument is simply that 
i he death penalty alone is irreversi- 


dle. 
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To be sure, American readers will 
have some scruples as to just how 
completely Koestler’s arguments may 
apply to conditions in the United 
States. They will remember that jus- 
tice for the criminal in this country 
is neither so swift nor so sure as it 
is in England, and that part of our 
problem has to do with those who 
find it too easy to employ legal loop- 
holes to escape a deserved penalty. 
They will also be aware of the rea- 
son why most American policemen 
carry fire-arms whereas British po- 
lice do not. It may be true that in 
England murder is a failing of ama- 
teurs, and it may even be true of 
most cases in this country. But we 
have not yet got away entirely from 
the tradition of killings by gangsters 
who operate on a professional basis 
for pay. Furthermore, it is by no 
means clear that execution by gas 
has anywhere near the number of 
hazards of unnecessary cruelty that 
go with hanging. 

Those who entertain such scruples 
will be especially challenged by Pro- 
fessor Cahn’s Preface for Americans. 
Cahn makes a fourfold indictment of 
the inadequacies of criminal proce- 
dure in the United States: It can be 
corrupted by race prejudice or 
hatred. It is distorted by our national 
propensity to haste and to violence. 
It is colored by the unfair and sensa- 
tional manner in which many news- 
papers handle crime news. And the 
final verdict may be influenced by 
the use of third-degree methods, by 
intricate technicalities of local pro- 
cedure, or by the political ambitions 
of the prosecutor. Professor Cahn’s 
earlier writings on The Sense of In- 
justice and on The Moral Decision 
have demonstrated his qualifications 
to treat of the critical area where 
law and ethics impinge on one an- 
other. 

Just how most readers will respond 
to this book by Koestler, I do not 
know. But I may report that he has 
in this critic at least one convert. | 
am not impressed by every detail of 
his presentation. But I am at least 
convinced as to. the essential. 





The man who 


reads dictionaries 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, master 
of the detective novel, says: 


‘6CVo many dictionaries fall so far 

~ short of the eulogistic descrip- 
tions in advertising matter that it is a 
real pleasure to find a dictionary that 
is as practical, modern, and carefully 
edited as Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary, College Edition. When my 
first copy arrived, my secretaries 
pounced on it, so that I had to put in 
a rush order for three more from my 
bookseller.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 
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DEAR EDITOR 





TRIS COFFIN 


1 want to congratulate you on acquiring Tris 
Coffin as your Washington correspondent. His 
September 2 piece, especially, on the question- 
ing of Ambassador Gluck by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, was both hilarious and 
informative. Mr. Coffin seems to me to dis- 
pense more common sense on the Washington 
scene than a lot of commentators syndicated 
in the dailies. 


Clinton, Ohio ABNER WRIGHT 


NICOLAEVSKY 


Boris I. Nicolaevsky, in his series of articles, 
“Battle in the Kremlin,” has rendered a genuine 
public service. With a few exceptions, Ameri- 
can commentators have swallowed the Moscow 
line that Nikita S. Khrushchev represents the 
“liberal,” wing of the Soviet 
Communist party and is engaged in crushing 
the resistance of the diehard “Stalinist” faction. 
Drawing on a knowledge of Soviet politics 
which few observers can match, Nicolaevsky 
effectively shows (1) that all of Khrushchev’s 
recent moves, from the ouster of Molotov, 
Malenkov & Co. to the decentralization of the 
Soviet economy, were merely part of a cam- 


“coexistence” 


paign to destroy his rivals for personal power; 
(2) that Khrushchev himself is as thorough- 
going a Stalinist, in both domestic and foreign 
policy, as anyone in the Kremlin hierarchy; 
and (3) that his purged opponents were by 
no means all Stalinists, since Malenkov was 
clearly identified with a more liberal policy 
at home and a non-aggressive policy abroad. 
New York City Jason T. CLARK 


It is disappointing to me that Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky, a veteran of the Marx-Engels 
Institute and biographer of Marx, has made 
such a Machiavellian analysis of the recent 
Soviet developments, when for the first time in 
years the materials for a truly Marxist analysis 
are clearly apparent. By his concentration on 
the intrigues of Khrushchev, Poskrebyshev, 
Aristov, Ignatyev et al., I think he has missed 
the major political point of the post-Stalin 
era: namely, that for the first time since the 
1920s the Soviet people as a whole have had 
to be taken into account. 

Stalin left a legacy of hatred, fear, resent- 
ment and accumulated injustice in every sphere 
of Soviet and satellite life. The important fact 
of the post-Stalin era is that every one of the 
Kremlin contenders, when he had his day in 
the sun, has had to promise the Soviet people 
a better life. Beria promising an end to terror 
and new rights for nationalities; Malenkov 


promising more consumer goods and forswear- 
ing nuclear war; Khrushchev and Bulganin 
journeying to Geneva, wooing Socialists, de- 
nouncing Yezhov, now promising meat, milk 
and butter on U. S. standards—all of these 
men, Stalinist gangsters for years, have had 
to rely in their struggle for power on wooing 
the Soviet masses. They are doing it not be- 
cause they want to but because they must; 
such are the pressures from below, which can- 
not be dismissed even though Mr. Nicolaevsky 
has failed to analyze them. 

It matters little, it seems to me, whether 
Khrushchev was associated with Poskrebyshey 
in 1952, for he no more possesses a free hand 
today than Beria or Malenkov did before him. 
He can retain his power only if he sticks to 
his promises and provides the food, housing, 
legality and shorter working hours that he 
has promised. 

I was also a bit surprised that Mr. Nicolaev- 
sky, analyzing the fall of the Molotov-Kagano- 
vich-Malenkov-Shepilov group, failed to discuss 
the role of Marshal Zhukov in these events, 
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particularly the speech he made in Leningrad | 


after their fall and the enthusiastic reception he 


received from the population. The Leningrad | 


speech was broadcast (monitoring reports are 
available), but Soviet press abridgments of it 


omitted the most explosive material: a call for | 


“justice” for the Red Army heroes who perished 
in 1937. As we have seen, Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, most prominent of these heroes, 
has just been 
Zhukov has won his point despite the reticence 
of the Party press. That the sole member of 
the Soviet leadership for whom there is any- 
thing like mass affection has steadily forged 
ahead in post-Stalinist crisis after crisis is but 
another indication of the growing weight of 
the Soviet masses, including rank-and-file Party 
members, in Soviet politics. 

To use Sidney Hook’s famous distinction, 
Khrushchev is, assuredly, not an 
man in the sense that Stalin so clearly was; 
he is at most an eventful man, the suitable 
expression of contending forces in a transitional 
period. He will no more carry out the dark 
plans of 1952-53, as Nicolaevsky implies, than 


one 


rehabilitated—indicating that | 


—— 
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event-making 


Stalin did. For if he ever tried, his end would ” 


be more sudden and unexpected than Stalin's. 
And he knows it. 
Washington, D. C. ERNEST GRUENBACH 

I have been following Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s 
series on the battle in the Kremlin with great 
interest. One point, however, struck me. 
Nicolaevsky refers to Lavrenti Beria’s attempts 
in the spring of 1953, to reach accommodation 
with the West by withdrawing Soviet pow 
from East Germany. Who foiled those a 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


tempts? It is a question of historical importance. 
The answer must be John Foster Dulles. 
Churchill, as evidenced by his speech of May 
ll, 1953, was eager to take a chance on a 
new “meeting at the summit” with Beria and 
Malenkov. The man who prevented such a 
meeting—and may have stymied a chance to 
reunify Germany in freedom and liberate the 
satellites—was the man everyone now agrees 
is our greatest Secretary of State since Dean 
Acheson. 


Pawtucket, R. I. ELMER ANDERSON 


DIANA TRILLING 


Am I wrong to assume that the last sentence 
of Diana Trilling’s “An Evening with ‘My Fair 
Lady’ After a ‘Long Day’s Journey’” (NL, 
July 29) places her in what a recent Saturday 
Review article described as “the catty school 
of writers”? 

Mrs. Trilling ended with this dubious ac- 
colade: “Quite without perversity, perhaps the 
best compliment 1 can pay O’Neill is to ac- 
knowledge that his autobiographical drama 
had for me an import almost as large and 
lasting as a superb musical comedy.” That, to 
quote one of SR’s ironical comments on the 
felines, “pretty well disposes of Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill.” 


Oak Park, Iil. RutH CAaRLson 











Lawyers—Teachers 


Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 
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THE FLAME THAT MADE 


...Was the 
flame that 
consumed her 
too soon... 














mun: ON THE GREAT STAGE 
2 “MOODS AND MUSIC’’—Brilliant 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


“THE PAJAMA GAME” 


stormo DORIS DAY 
JOHN RAITT- CAROL HANEY - EDDIE FOY, JR. 


Produced ond Directed by George Abbott & Stanley Donen 


A Werner Bros. Picture in WARNERCOLOR 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so —— 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 

New Leader Theatrical Department, | 
1Sth St. N.Y.C. Pi 


7_ East 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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‘BAND OF ANGELS’ 
SIDNEY POITIER « WARNERCOLOR 


plus SAL MINEO 
"THE YOUNG DON'T CRY’ 











INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
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—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance ts required. Deposits ave 


returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
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rs coun is SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and 
children will die on our highways, according 
to the present accident rate! 


Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... 
with your cooperation. 


Support your local safety organization 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 
STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


1 Drive safely and courteously 
yourself. Observe speed limits and 
warning-signs. 

Where drivers are careful and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 


Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 








